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CHAPTER VII. 


© DO YOU RECOGNISE THE CHILD ?” 





“ And as in sparkling majesty a star 
Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy 
cloud, 
Bright’ning the half-veiled face of Heaven afar, 
So, when dark thoughts my boding spirit 
shroud, 
Sweet hope! celestial influence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head.” Keats, 


“How well you are looking, Elizabeth ; time writes 
no wrinkles on your brow ; you don’t seem a day 
older than when I went away.’’ 

And Captain Fitz-Howard Hill gazed at his hand- 
some sister-in-law. 

“Thank you, Charles ; you are looking well, but 
older, and your hair is absolutely becoming grey,” 
was the candid reply. 

And yet, it would have been difficult to find a 
handsomer or finer man, so far as physical beauty 
was concerned, than the husband of poor Lady Alice. 

No wonder that she left her magnificent home in 
England to go out and share the broiling heat of 
india with him. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, and splendidly built, with 
& massive head, on which curled—crop it as short as 
he would—soft, pale yellow brown hair, with blue 
tyes, large, regular features, and a complexion that 
weald have been fair had it not been so burnt and 
tanned with the sun, he made a looker-on think of 
one of the old Norse Vikings, as indeed the traditions 
of his family said he had descende: from one. 

True, ag Lady Elizabeth observed, one or two of 





[NO CHILD OF HIS.] 


his locks had become white, the lines on his face 
also were deeply marked; mental pain and exposure 
to the snows and suns of various climes had left their 
impress upon him, and had made him at three-and- 
thirty look many years older. 

There he stood, the representative of a fair race, 
and Lady Elizabeth trembled at the shock which she 
feared he would soon receive, 

She had determined to have no witnesses to it, 
however, and given strict orders that Miss Eiizabeth 
was not to be brought until she rang for her. But 
Mrs, Fish was curious, if not suspicious, and, pre- 
tending that she had heard the bell ring, she came 
into the room with the child running before her. 

This was too much for Lady Elizabeth’s temper, 
however, and her brother-in-law had an opportunity 
of gaining a glimpse of what it might be when 
aroused, for she swooped down upon the woman like 
a fury, exclaiming : 

“* How dare you disobe’ my orders?’ and pointed 
to the door so imperiously that the woman shrank 
away, calling the child after her. 

‘She can remain now,’’ was the sharp observation, 
“but take care that I am not disturbed again,’’ 

Then, in a milder tone when the door had closed, 
she turned to the captain and asked: 

** Do you recognise the child ?”’ 

“Of course I do,” was the reply ; and Lady Eliza- 
beth’s heart for a moment seemed to stand still. 

* Come here, my little dark girl,’ continued the 
gentleman. ‘How is your mother? Dves she 
know I am here?”’ 

‘*My mamma is dead,’’ said the child, her big, 
black eyes staring at him, “isn’t she, auntie ?’”’ 

“ Auntie ?’’ repeated the captain, glancing at his 
fair sister-in-law. ‘What does this mean ?”’ 

“Who do you take her for ?’’ asked the lady. 

‘Take her for? why, the child of Suma, my poor 
wife’s nurse, who sailed from India with her; she 
is the very image of her mother, only a trifle fairer.” 

“That is the child that was brought to me by the 
captain of the ship in which Alice died,” said Lady 
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Elizabeth, slowly, ‘and I have taken care of her as 
your child ever since.” 

“My child!” repeated the man, involuntarily, 
pushing the little creature from him with an action 
of disgust. “I the father of a dark creature like 
that? Are you mad, Elizabeth, or are you tricking 
me?” 

‘Tricking you,” repeated the woman, scornfully. 
‘¢ Why should I trick you? What have I to gain? 
I wrote and entreated you to come to England to 
see the child. One half of my father’s wealth will 
belong to that child if she is my sister's offspring; 
probably, also, all that I possess as well. And do you 
think that I would have the suspicion of wishing to 
grasp what should belong to another entertained 
about me by expressing a doubt of that child’s 
parentage? It was for you to decide that; I had 
never seen my sister’s infant, and though I doubted, 
I did not know.” 

“Good heavens! And this is the child you hava 
been bringing up all these years as mine ?”’ 

"Te” 

“But where is the other one? Where is the 
woman to whose care I entrusted my wife ?’’ 

“T don’t know. I have sought her ever since— 
spent hundreds of pounds in the search, but I will 
show you the papers and tell you all about it. You 
have no doubt whatever about the child not being 
yours.” 

‘* Not the slightest ; do you think I have not lived 
long enough in India to recognise the smirch of the 
tar brush wherever I see it? My child should bo 
fair as yourself or her mother,”’ 

** You can go back to the nursery, Elizabeth,” said 
the lady, as she noticed how keenly the child was 
listening to their conversation, and then, when she 
had left the room she asked: ‘‘ Do you think it will 
be wise to proclaim to the world that your child is 
lost, and that this one is an impostor? Will it not 
raise up & host of impostors to fill her place? You 
see, this child is here by an accident; if we can find 
the nurse, the child if living will be with her, and 
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we can give her the position in the world to which 
she wis born; we can also bar this child from per- 
manently usurping her place. It is for you to decide, 
however, I have no voice in the matter.’’ 

**You would not have this child of a half-caste 
succeed to the position and wealth of the Fitz- 
Howards ?’’ asked the captain in astonishmont not 
unmixed with disgust, 

“Certainly not,’? and the proud head was flung 
back with disdain ;  b tt tie child must be provided 
for; it is simply the question whether matters shall 
continue as they are or she shall be sent away to 
some school. As her mother, if alive, is undoubtedly 
taking care of your child we must do the same--until 
the exchange can be made, and tin we cannot 
desert either of them.” 

“You are right there, but let us leave that ques- 
tion open for the present; you said you would tell 
me all you knew about Suma and my child, and of 
the steps taken to find them; pray do so without 
delay.” 

“ Very well,” and Lady Elizabeth led the way to 
her private study, where even Mrs. Fish was not 
allowed to meddle with anything 

After having opened a secret drawer in a large 
antique bookease, she took out a small tray of papers 
and spread them out before her, requesting her com- 
panion also to be seated, 

‘* Here,” she said, handing him a paper, “is the 
statement of Captain Spekeabgut your wife’s death, 
her request concerning the children and nurse, the 
vessel, and his bringing the child to the Abbey. I 
requested him tosead it; you will see what he has 
written.” 

Captain Hill read the somewhat long-paper through 
carefully ; then folded it up and laid it down, 

‘“‘ Did you dispute the paternity of the child with 
him ?” he asked. 

“I did; I said I could not believe it to be my 
sister’s or yours.” 

* And then ?”’ 

“I engaged Mr. Gorlidge as a sort of private 
detective. He disrovered as you will see the name of 
the ship that picked up the boat which had put off 

‘from the ‘Lurline.” It was American, and after con- 
tinuing its voyage to China, returned to America 
and put into dock for repairs. He thought it wae 
necessary to go to America, and he went; he has 
been there twice, as you will see by looking at these 
papers, and ail he has found out seemed to me tobe 
that the nurse was Janded in New York, that she 
had a fair child with her, of which sheap to 
be very fond and seemed to be the mother, but what 
became of her from the time of her landing in 
America you will see he bas been unable to dis- 
cover.” 

* And for this he has charged you seven hundred 
pounds, the scoundrel.”’ 

“Oh, [ haven’t grudged the money, it has ex- 
tended over a long while, and he has crossed the 
Atlantic four times, it is the lack of satisfactory in- 
formation that has vexed me. According to the 
last heard of them, the nurse and child were both 
in good health ; the question is how to find them.” 

“Why did you not write and tell me all this at 
the time ?” he demanded, with a man’s unreasonable- 
ness. 

“I did so; I told you everything except my doubt 
as to the identity of the child; I even once spoke 
of her black eyes and dark complexion, but you 
never heeded it.” 

“No; Iremember now, but it never struck me 
that you meant the child had the taint in her. Good 
Heavens, how I do hate those niggers; can I ever 
forget Cawnpore and the sights of horror I saw 
there! You cannet think, Elizabeth, how fervently 
Ithanked Heaven that my wife was dead, and my 
child far away so that they could not be outraged 
and hacked to pieces by those fiends, I believe I 
have loathed the sight of a native ever since.” 

“It was horrible,” assented the lady, with a 
shudder, “ but you must remember, Charles, I have 
never lived in India, therefore | do not share ail 
your prejudices, and some of the natives must have 
been good and true or such a handful of you would 
have been destroyed utterly.” 

“ You are right, there were some faithfal men and 
women who risked, and sometimes lost their owa 
lives in saving their masters and their families. I 
saw many instances of it, and Suma,I have no 
doubt, would have been equaily true to my wife and 
child, but where can the woman be ?”’ 

“ Was she in any way educated ?” 

“She could read and write, but she krew nothing; 
she hadn’t travelied fifty miles in her life before she 
left with Alice; yet she had a tongue in her head; 
one would*have thought she might have made her 
way here, only if anyone offered her a home ahe was 
likely to settle down in it and never make a move 
again; itis part of the native character, But she 
must be found. I shall start for London to-morrow 
to consult my solicitor,’ 





** Do,” said Lady Elizabeth, with a sigh of relief ; 
“with your arrival [ feel as though a weight had 
been taken off my shoulders. I have not known 
how to act or move, now. I shall simply obey 
orders.”’ 

The next day Captain Fitz-Howard Hill went to 
London and consulted his legal adviser, telling him 
the whole facts of the case as far as he knew them. 

Very patiently the man of law listened to his 
statement, but when he had finished he screwed up 
his forehead, stuck his head on one side and biting 
the feather’ end of a quill pen, observed : 

“ You must find the woman and other child before 
youwcan prove or do anything ; your idea that because 
a child is a few shades darker than you have an idea 
she ought to be carries no weight whatever with it ; 
there may have been dark blood—as you call it—in 
your wife’s family or your own ; the original race of 
either of the parents, as you no doubt know, asserts 
itself in the seventh generation, or the race dies out. 
Now you cannot prove that in your wife’s family no 
such taint or inter-marriage ever existed; she was 
born in India, I think you told me : 

Captain Hill rose to his feet and vegan to stride 
abort the room, which was not a large one, like an 
untied bear. : 

“TI tell you I saw my child for two months after 
it was born!” he almost hissed between his teeth, 
“and it was as fair as I am, or as I was when I was 
a child.” 

** Still a child changes.’’ 

The soldier felt inclined to stamp his foot, but 
thinking better of it, threw himseif in a chair, say- 
ing: 

** Your supposition abont this child being mine is 
needless. I know sheis not; she is, indeed a minia- 
ture of her mother, my wife’s nurse; assuming this, 
what would you advise me to do?”’ 

‘** Noching as far as the child is concerned, until 
you have found the nurse and the other child; you 
have no reason to suppose, have you, that the woman 
would try to substitute one child for another ?”’ 

** No, notin the least. I don’t think she knows 
enough of the world or of the advantages to be 
gained to make her dream of doing such a thing.”’ 

“Then all you have to do is to find her; if the 
child ia\alive she will be with her, but until you do 
so I should advise you to raise no question about the 
child you now have, that can be done at any time, 
and to do so now could do good to no one.” 

“But howam I to seek the nurse? a George 
Gorlidge has: been about it nearly five years, has 
had seven hundred pounds for his work, and done 
nothing.”’ : 

“Very pe. Perhaps I shall be more success- 
ful ; but I shall not use amateurs, but go in fora 
professional detective. Send me all the information 
you can and leave the rest to me.” 

Thus it was that when Captain Hill returned to 
the Abbey, the decision was arrived at between 
him and his sister-in-law, that Miss Elizabeth should 
remain at the Abbey as though it were her natural 
home, until Suma aad the other child could be 
found. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNDER THE WHEELS, 


‘Then might’st thou tear thy hair 

And fall upon the ground as I do now, 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Brrupson’s Burtpines, Shadwell, the July sun 
blazing down with pitiless heat, making the foul gut- 
ters and dank rubbish heaps reek with miasma aod 
all the elements of fever and disease, while squalid, 


dirty, hali-dressed children play on the pave- 
ment, doorsteps, gutters or roadway as they 
choose, 


Most of them are shoe and stockingless; many are 
clothed but with a single garment each, and some 
of those are in rags ; while matted, uncombed hairand 
a total abstinence from water and soap speak of such 
a state of neglect that one could scarcely expect any 
except orphans and those having none to care for 
them to be reduced to such a condition. 

One little creature of about five years old, re- 
markable even under the coating of dirt which 
covered her skin, and the ragged dress which failed 
to do so, for ber beauty and the grace of her move- 
ments, is dancing to the tune which a lazy Italian is 
grinding out of the barrel organ he carries, while 
two or three girls of larger growth follow her ex- 
ample, 

* How little Loo dances. She’d make a good ’un 
for the circus folks,’ observes a woman sitting on 
one of the doorsteps. 

* Och, now,’’ answers the yonng person to.whom 
the remark was made; “ would you see her risking 





her precious neck on @ borse whea sue’d shine like 





a star in a ballet, like the one I seeda year ago, 
come.Christmas. She’d make a fortune, and it’s me 
as would get it if ’tweren’t for her,” and she nods 
her head upwards as though someone in one of the 
upper rooms in the house on the step of which she 
was sitting stood in the way of her doing with the 
chitd as she wished, 

Meanwhile the organ-grinder, who has listened to 
and understood the observations of the two women, 
moves away, and many of the children follow hin, 
little Loo among the number, 

A street further on he pauses and plays a tune or 
two, getting a few pence from the passers by, wlio 
stop to look at the children dance, their eyes singling 
out Loo, and lingering upon her, until she stops 
dancing, or the sounds from the organ cease, then 
they pass on their way, and though the number of 
children in the wake of the [talian diminishes, still 
two orthree keep up with him, forgetful that in so 
doing they may lose their way,and not easily retraco 
thir steps homeward, and pretty Loo is still one of 
them. 

With the thoughtlessness of a child she has wan- 
dered on till her limbs.are tired and weary with the 
heat of the day and her dancing. 

She feels hungry, too, and she looks about, not 
recognising the street er place in whieh she is, and 
she asks a girl, the only one remaining besides her- 
self who has wandered so far, if she knows. the way 
home. 


The girl makes no answer, but stares about help- 
lessly, them, begius to whimper, and the Italian bend- 
ing down-towands Loo, says: 

“ You come with me; you be my little girl; me 
very good father, me give you fine dress with stars 
on, me you monkey to play with, and you 
dance to de musieall day long,” and he leered upon 
her ina which frightened the child more than 

She looked:at him for an instant, then at the girl, 
who thi better of her intention to ery, now 
started off at a.ran ia the direction whencethey had 
come, 

Loo darted after her, much frightened lest she 
should get out of sight, and the organ-grinder, too 
indolent te attempt te fellow, ga to think what 


a possible fortune bad eseaped . 
On raeed the children, the.elder evidently trying 
to outstrip the terror lent speed to 


J oanger, 

poor Loo’s small limbs, and heedless of the poor pas- 
sengers against whom she jostied, and who some- 
times spoke sharply to her, or the carts, carriages 
and other vehicles that often blocked up or wero 
rapidly passing the streets she had to cross, slie 
sped on, getting giddy and bewildered, when sud- 
denly she seemed to receive a blow, followed by a 
crash, the sound of wheels, horses’ hoofs, and tho 
voices of many p ople;a sharp pain is fellowed by a 
sensation of numbness, and she knows no more. 

A hansom cab has rolled over the small fragile 
frame, and the bystanders exclaim that it has killed 
her. 

The girl who has been running from her sees 
nothing of this, she is only conscious when she 
turns round to see how much behind her Loo is, that 
the child has disappeared, 

She takes another run in the direction of her 
house, then, ill-natured as she is, the fear of conse- 
quences suggests itself to her mind, and she knows 
that it will not be well for her to return to Brimp- 
son’s Buildings alone. 

Her mother, who does odd things for Mrs. Spratt, 
which she is often too idle to do herself, will be sure to 
lay the cane upon her, or something still harder pretty 
heavily, and send her off again to look for Loo with 
orders not to return till she found her, while what 
Mrs. Spratt herself might do in the violence of her 
temper when not etupefied with opium, it was 
terrible even to imagine, 

The thougut of this made Tilda Birket pause, turn 
back and retrace her steps for a little way ; but still 
shecould see nothing of the lost child, 

Suddenly a brilliant idea seized her. 

“T'll say the organ man took her away,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ He would a’ done it if he could, for I 
heard him ask her to goand promise her fine dresses 
anda monkey. Yes, I’ll say he wanted to take me, 
too, only I run away, I did.” 

This last addition was the weakest part of her 
story, only ‘Tilda’s self-consciousness did not permit 
her to see it, . 

It was necessary, however, if she could obtain 
credence to get up the semblance of tears and fright, 
and seeing a hose used for filling watercarts with 4 
small pool of water by, she dipped her hand in and 
dabbed it over her face, the dust and dirt that was 
previously on both by no means adding to Acr 
personal charms. 

Taen she set off as a swift ruu for the rest of her 
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journey, reaching Brimpson’s Buildings with her hair 
flying, her dress in disorder, and running into her 
mother’s room, criei loudly: 

“Oh, mother, mother, the organ-man have run 
away with little Loo!” 

“What, you hussy?” exclaimed her mother, 
sternly, for her daughter’s accomplishments in the 
way of fabrication and falsehood were well known 
to her, 

«Tue orga: -man have carried Looaway. He have, 
upon my soul,and he wanted to take me too,” 

“Then more’s the pity he didn’t, ’twould. have 
saved you a thrashing, for 1’ll beat you till there aint 
a sound place in your skin if you don’t.go and fetch 
Loo this minute; what will her mother say to your 
cock-and-bull story, d’ye think.” 

“T can’t help what she says; th’ organ-man tooked 
ler away and wanted me, and I run; wot wasI to 
do but run ; I couldn’t fight ’im,” 

And Miss Tilda sat down and began to bellow with 
all the power of her lungs in anticipation of the 
thrashing she was promised and pretty.sure to get. 

Her mother, however, who was troubled with very 
few sentimental scruples, twisted her hand in the 
girl’s hair, it being rather long, and in this way led 
her out of the room and up flight of stairs till she 
paused at the door of a room immediately above her 
own. 

It was useless for Tilda to struggle or rebel or 
persist in sitting down on the floor, the hand which 
grasped her hair never relaxed its hold, and she soon 
found it would be an economy of pain to submit and 
yield to her fate, whatever it might be, 

That she heartily wished by this.time she had not 
rua away from little Loo we may be quite cer- 
tain; that the child had lost her way, and through 
her fault she felt sure, and if, as was bighly probable, 
she should be brought back by.a policeman, as had 
more than once happened in the Court in which 
Brimpson’s Buildings were situated, then Loo’s story 
would be believed in preference to her own, and there 
would be another thrashing for her, 

Not a-cheerful look out. And beyond this she had 
vss even calculated what Mrs. Spratt would say to 

er. 

Mrs. Birket’s band was on the handle of the door 
Lowever, and a voice inside the apartment said : 

‘Come in, Loo; your tea’s ready.” 

Taking the permission as general Mrs, Birket 
waiked in, still leading her daughter by the hair of 
her head like a culprit whose neck was soon to be 
severed, 

A singular appearance Suma Spratt’s room pre- 
seuted, though it was perhaps the best furnished in 
a house that was all let out in separate apartments, 
or rather, I should add, the best in its way. 

In one corner a large feather quilt, such as is used 
and carried about by Europeans in India for a bed, 
was folded up three or four times double, and looked 
like a mattress or low divan, 

At one end of it, forming a kind of pillow, was 
rolled up a costly Indian shawl, so discoloured, dirt- 
stained, and tumbled however that except it were 
closely examined it would seem to be only fit for sale 
in the neighbouring rag shop. 

A number of large boxes and trunks piled one upon 
the other formed a table in the centre of the room, 
and was covered bya piece of gaudy cloth, while a 
similar pile near the window supported the model of 
a ship, which Jack had made when ashore; a few 
cups and plates, on which were scraps of meat and 
Stale bread from a former repast, stood on another 
box, while one or two cane and willow chairs, all in 
a state of dilapidation, formed, with a low camp bed- 
stead evidently arranged for a child, the furniture of 
the room, 

_Of course a fire was burning in the grate, thongh 
the sun was blazing in so hotly through the window, 
and this intense beat had no doubt driven poor J.oo0 
into the street, or rather court, for fresh air and 
childish companions. 

_ Two cups of tea with several pieces of bread and 
Outter were on the boxes that served as a dining- 
table ; but Suma herself scarcely looked as though 
sue were in a condition to eat much; her eyes were 
sleepy, her face heavy, the effects of ber last indulg- 
fee in Opium had scarcely passed off, while the 
bipe she had used still lay upon the floor. 

he occasional indulgence which when we left her 
five years ago she sought when subject to any mental 
“distress had now become a fixed habit, and she could 
almost better have lived without bread than abstained 
irom the fatal drug, 

; Partly on account of this and to ensure Loo being 
‘axen care of when out of her sight or under the in- 
“tence of the narcotic, partly also to get anything 
‘etched that she required from the shops, she having 

“version to go buying things herself, she gave 


an 
Mrs. Birket a shilling a week, which magnificent 





sum was also snpposed to cover the expenses of the 
washing for herself aud child. 

This latter item was not a heavy one, however, 
and made uo perceptible difference in Mrs. Birket’s 
wash-tub, but on account of this weekly payment, 
and because also Jack, before going on his last 
voyage, had arranged it and asked her to look after 
the child, she felt that she was in a measure ‘respon- 
sible for her, and Miss Tilda knew this quite well 
when she ran away from the little creature. 

To do that young person justice she had no inten- 
tion of absolutely deserting little Loo or losing her, 
as we have seen by the manner in which she turned 
back, but a spice of cruelty made her like to frighten 
the child, and as usually happens in such cases she 
had now done it once too often. 

* What's the matter ?” asked Suma, as Mrs. Birket 
came in the room, thus dragging her daughter with 
her. ‘ Where is Loo ?” 

“Yes, ask this drab that question,” answered the 
wontan, giving her daughter’s hair a vigorous jerk, 
which at once produced a yell of pain. “She saysa 
organ-man has been and took her away, but I don’t 
believe it; my ‘pinion is she has been and lost her 
for the purpose. 

‘Lost! lost my Loo!” repeated Suma, incredu- 
lously ; it is not so, you have her, you will take her 
from me; give her to me or I will kill you!” 

And Suma caught her by the shoulder and looked 
so fierce, so capable of murder, that Mrs. Birket in- 
voluntarily tried to come between to protect her 
child. 

“Tt ain’t my fault,” whined the girl, now 
thoroughly cowed, but still thinking it best to stick 
to her falsehood; “‘the organ-man took her away, 
and he’d have had me too but I run so fast, and | 
called out, and nobody took no notice of me, and it’s 
not my fault; boo! boo! boo!” 

‘Lost! lost!” Suma repeated madly, throwing up 
her arms in a frenzy of despair, “Loo! Loo! both 
gone. It isa judgment, I have kept her to myself; 
I must find and give her back; Loo! Loo!’’ 

And the woman rushed madly out into the street, 
crying: 

**Lvo! Loo!” with many frantic words in Hindos- 
tanee, which her listeners could not comprehend. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LOO FINDS A NEW HOME. 


“The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is Jike the dewdrop on tire rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes 


by 
And waves the bush the flower is dry.” Scort, 


A CHILDREN’S hospital at the east end of London, 
though I may not mention its name. 

The little sufferers are ranged in their beds on 
each side of the long wards, except where two or 
three swinging cots in the centre of the rooms with 
a feeding bottle in each, show that a small atom of 
humanity, in some cases not more than three weeks 
old, is fighting hard and sometimes noisily for 
existence, 

These wards are attended by nurses and lay 
sisters, most of them young, some good-looking 
despite the scarcely becoming dress they wear, and 
all of them cheerful, patient and attentive to their 
little patients. 

And the children are wonderfully quiet and patient, 
though many of them are in great pain, very rarely 
is acry heard except it be from the youngest babies, 
and each little creature tries to be amused with the 
toys, flowers and picture books given to them. 

For, fastened on the sides to cross each iron cot cr 
bedstead is a wooden shelf which can be pushed 
backwards or forwards, and forms a substitute for a 
table, and upon this on every cot isa tiny cup or 
vase with flowers, 

Simple and common flowers, if flowers ever can be 
common ; and besides this, a ball, a train of soldiers, 
a doll, a stuffed Jamb,a picture book, and various 
kinds of toys, some of them somewhat eostly, others 
cheap and simple, all the gifts of visitors who have 
come at various times out of curiosity or sympathy to 
see how the experiment—for such the hospital was 
started as—was working. 

Accidents, as arule, were not taken into this hos- 
pital, for the institution was not large enough or 
rich enough to be able to provide an sccident ward, 
but as exceptions occur to most rules, so Mr. Marker, 
the principal surgeon, had taken the responsibility 
upon himself of making one in this case. 

Perhaps if he had not been an eye witness of the 
casualty in qnestion he would have been less 
lenient; but he had seen poor Loo knocked down 
and run over,and though thinking there was but 





ordered her to the Children’s Hospital, which was 
not half a mile from where the accident occurred, 
silencing the policeman’s objections by giving his 
card, and saying he would answer for her being 
admitted, 

And thus it was that Loo, having passed throuck 
80 many perils, was lying in one of the white clean 
cots, with suffering children on each side of her, 
both of her legs and her left arm being encased in 
bandages and splints, it being hoped that her life 
could be saved without her limbs being ampu- 
tated. 

How she had been so much injured and yet the 
vital parts of her body had escaped was almost a 
mystery to those who saw the accid-nt and examined 
ber ; but there she is—doing well, Mr. Marker says, 
as he comes to see her twice a day, and talk to and 
smile on her, and pat ber head and smoothe away 
the soft brown curls that cluster round her face, and 
when he goes away she sighs,as do many of the 
other children, and wonders how long it will be 
before he comes back again, for Robert Marker is 
almost worshipped by his little patients; the most 
timid will nestle in his arms, and his voice seems 
to lull or take away the pain from the most irrii- 
able. 

And he is fitted by nature to be a child’s idol. 

A handsome, dreamy, poetic face, with long flow- 
ing dark brown hair, thrown back from a broad, in- 
tellectual forehead, dark gray eyes, with brows and 
lashes which made them soft and loving as a 
woman’s, a soft, silky moustache that hid the firm- 
ness of his lips, and a slightly prominent and curved 
nose added to a clean shaven but firmly moulded 
chin, all made up a faceof beauty, winning sweetness, 
and yet of firm determination that kuew not the 
name of mental or moral weakness, 

As for the opinion of the nurses concerning Mr. 
Marker we will leave that to themselves; tne 
children adored him, and Sister Grace, who had 
charge of the ward, like Viola 


‘* Never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief,’’ 


Aye, and smiled so well that Robert Marker uever 
once dreamed that the quiet, retiring woman be- 
stowed a thought upon him, 

Mr. Marker has just reached Loo’s cot this after- 
noon when we look into the ward, and the pretty 
face dull with pain and weakness but an instanc 
before, brightens up, the big, plaintive blue eves look 
up into his face and impulsively he bends down aud 
lightly kisses her on the forehead, saying: 

“ Well, my little woman, how do you fee] to-day ?”* 

* Better ; but I am so tired.” 

“ Of course you are, but you will soon be we'll, row, 
and by-the-bye, you have never told me your uame, 
What is it ?” 

“Poor Loo.” 

**Poor Loo! what a funny name for a little girl 
And what is your mother’s name ?”’ 

sé Suma.” 

** Susan.” 

* No; Suma,” 

‘And your father?’ asked the doctor, in despair 
at making anything sensible or rational out of the 
cognomen of her maternal parent. 

** He is Jack,” said the child, wearily. 

“ Jack what ?” 

“ Jack—not anything else.” 

* Oh, he is Jack; I see, And does he work?” 

“No; he go in big ship on the water, days and 


‘days and days,and Suma smoke a long pipe and 
t=] ae 


sleep, and Poor Loo play and sleep and dauce, 
and 

The low, childish voice had become more drowsy 
as she spoke, her right hand, which was uninjured, 
lay in that of the doctor’s, whose presence seemed to 
soothe her, her eyelids drooped, the long, silky lashes 
rested upon the fair, white cheek, and she slept. 

Fearing to wake her, he still held her hand iu his 
own fora few seconds, then gently laid it on the 
counterpane, and turning round saw one of the lady 
visitors, an intimate friend of Sister Grace, standing 
looking at the sleeping child, 

Feeling his eyes upon her she looked up with 
something like a gasp of pain at being roused from 
a pleusing train of thought, and said, with feeling: 

* What a lovely face! it is almost angelic. I 
could watch it for hours, To whom does she b: 
and what is her name? It is noton the board as 
usual ?” 

* No; she has just been telling me her name is 
Poor Loo. I saw her run over, but! fear our difli- 
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little chance of life or Jimb being saved he had | culties will commence when she recovers, She secms 
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to know so little about herself and parents; and I 
should be sorry for achild like that to be handed 
over tothe parish, I would provide for her for my- 
soli in preference, if I could.” 

**Oh, no! let me take her,’? was the eager re- 
sponse. ‘* You know 1 am able to provide for and 
educate her, and I will, Look at her face and 
imagine a child like that sent to herd with coarse, 
vulgar natures. She looks as though she might be 
the daughter of a king.”’ 

“‘My dear Miss ‘I'ravers, your imagination quite 
rans away with your common sense, if you will for- 
give me for saying so. That poor little girl whose 
face you liken to your idea of an angel, was ragged, 
dirty, and barefooted when I picked her up crushed 
and bleeding in the street a week ago, so that she 
does beleng to very common, vulgar people seems 
more tian probable; even so, I almost wonder there 
have been no inquiries for her, since I communicated 
particulars to the police. If her parents claim her, 
asit is to be hoped they will, of course there is 
nothing more to be said; if not I will recommend 
that you shall have the first opportunity of doing 
" ” 


80. 

“Thank you very much. For my own sake as 
well as the child’s I hope I shall have the charge of 
her; it is singular howI felt attracted to her the 
first moment I saw her face.”’ 

“ Because she is pretty,” with a compassionate 
smile ; ‘‘ you ladies are greater slaves to the power 
of beauty than men are; look at that child over there 
in the corner, she may have the soul of an angel, 
though her face is by no means nice to look upon, 
you would never have felt attracted to adopt her,”’ 

*‘No, you are right,” and the lady looked at his 
own bright winning face and thought that perhaps 
after all he owed as much of his success to that as to 
his real talent, knowledge and skill. 

Then, with another glance at the sleeping child, 
they passed on to look at the other sufferers and 
speak to Sister Grace, 

From this time Loo began to improve, and three 
weeks after the accident had occurred she was suf.- 
ficiently recovered to be able to be taken out of bed 
and sit up for half-an-hour, while Mr. Marker said 
that with care he thought in another week she could 
be taken from the hospital, provided she had a com- 
fortable home with kind and thoughtful attention to 
be trausferred to. 

And now the question arose, what was to be done 
with the child. 

Not a single inquiry had been made at the hospital, 
or reported at the police-stations, or in the columns 
of the newspapers, about her, though Mr. Marker 
had made it his business to search for anything of 
the kind diligently. 

The question therefore that the matter had re- 
resolved itself into was, should the child be relegated 
to the care of Miss Mabel Travers who offered to 
adopt her, or handed over to the parochial authori- 
ties for them to decide upon her destination. 

Between two such courses, however, there could 
be but one choice, It involved the least trouble, and 
made the chairman and board of management of the 
hospital feel as though they had done a good and 
generous deed, and it had too the immense advan- 
tage of having cost them nothing. 

So, a month to the very day after Loo had seen the 
last of her miserable homein Brimpson’s Buildings, 
Shadwell, she was tenderly wrapped up and carried 
by Robert Marker himself to a carriage standing at 
the hospital door where Miss Travers was waiting to 
receive her, 

‘You come,’ said the child, clinging to the 
doctor’s arm. 

“Not now, dear, I’ll come to-morrow; won’t I ?”’ 
he added, glancing at the lady 

“Certainly; we are joint guardians,” she 
answered, with a frank smile, “and your claim is 
really before mine ; will you come and have luucheon 
with us to-morrow ?”’ 

“With pleasure. Now Loo, dear, kiss me. I am 
coming to see you to morrow, and you’d better look 
in my pockets when I come.” 

And so saying he kissed her tenderly, and handed 
her over to the woman who was henceforth to take 
the place of a mother to her. 

Most children of five years of age would have known 
something about her name, parents, and the place of 
her abode, so as to be able to answer any questions 
op the subject satisfactorily, but poor Loo had grown 
up rather as an uvreasoning animal than a human 
being, and intellectually she was on many subjects 
more ignorant than a child of two. 

But one degree removed herself from a condition 
of ignorance, indolence and sensuality such as an 
Englishwoman can scarcely realise, but which is the 


normal state of the lower caste women of the East, 


Suma had really no idea of how to teach and bring 














up the child of her mistress, which through an ill 
fate had been left on her bands. 

True, she loved her—perhaps more intensely and 
fondly than she would have loved her own baby had 
she believed it to be living, for there was the admira- 
tion for her white skin and blue eyes, the homage of 
race in fact, added to all other feelings that made 
Suma regard poor Loo as little short of a divinity. 

She never taught her anything, however, except 
to talk to her in Hindostanee, and that but imper- 
fectly, of reading, writing, the use of the needle, or 
the ways and knowledge of the world the child was 
as profoundly ignoraut as though she had been born 
and lived in a wood from which she had never 
emerged, 

Suma knew well enough that she ought to have 
taken the child to her mother’s relatives or to have 
written to them or her father, but the newspaper she 
had picked up a few days after her marriage with 
Jack in New York had corrected a former report, 
and mentioned Wrightson’s name as amongst the 
wounded, not the killed, and Suma from tiat day 
had lived in terror of his finding her, and had sought 
such solace in her opinm pipe that more than half 
of her time she hai been under the influence of the 
powerful drug. 

Thus it was that poor Loo was taken to the 
hospital, knowing so little—her mind such a blank, 
and by the time she left it even the recollection of 
Suma and Jack stood back in her memory like a half 
remembered dream, scarcely more vivid or distinct 
than some of the pictures that had come to her mind 
in the fever that succeeded ti:e shock which the 
accident had occasioned, and she nestled in Mabel 
Traveis’ arms as the carriage rolled along with them 
in ailthe ignorance as well as the innocence of child- 
hood ; both of them in happy unconsciousness of the 
blood-stained road that was before them. 


(Zo be Continued.) 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
————$_____— > 
THE DRAMA. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 

WE last week cironicled the phenomenon of a 
midsummer pantomime, and its well-deserved suc- 
cess, This week we have to record the production, 
at the same house, of a drama, new to a London 
audience, by Mr. Paul Merritt, entitled ‘* The Golden 
Plough.’’ It is a four-act melodrama of the true 
Adelphi stamp, and ona somewhat meagre notice in 
the once-popular folio of 1711, known as ‘“‘ Captain 
Johnson’s Lives of the Highwaymen,’’ the author 
has constructed a capital play. “ The Golden 
Plough ’”’ is the sign of a picturesque old inn, where 
the villain-hero, Shadrach Jones(Mr. S. Emery), con- 
trives to commit a murder so secretly that not only 
is he unsuspected until the last moment, but fixes a 
terrible suspicion of guilt on the inuocent village 
clergyman(Mr. W. Terriss), while a blundering and 
over-zealous Bow Street officer, named Middleton 
(capitally played dy Mr, W. M’Iutyre), is continually 
at hiselbow. A baronet, Sir Francis Claude, is mur- 
dered, and the interest centres in Grace Royal (Miss 
Louisa Willes), who has been sought in marriage in 
early life by Sir Francis Claude, but has been be- 
trayed and deserted, and who believes, from con- 
trived circumstantial evidence, that herown son has 
murdered his father, the barouet. Then there is 
May Royal (Miss Alma Murray), whose lover (Mr. 
J. G. Shore), plays an important part in the denoue- 
ment, and Mr, F. Moreland (as Joshua Jordan, the 
rural doctor), who lightens the play by some touches 
of quaint humour. ‘The play is from first to last full 
of strong situations, and is constructed with such 
skillas to keep the audience in suspense, and to 
furnish material for all sorts of guesses but the right 
as tohow the catastrophe will ber brought about. 
Miss Hudspeth as Helen Claude; Mr. Billington as 
Sir Francis, and Mr, Emery, in his assumed character 
of the simple rustic, Jerry Drake, filled up a most 
effective cast of a most effective drama, We have 
to congratulate Mr, Cuatterton upon the double suc- 
cess of “Tne Golden Plough’ and the children’s 
pantomime No. 2, at this flat and unprofitable season 
of the theatrical year. 


COVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 
Tue Italian song-birds having taken flight the 
doors of Covent Garden were thrown open on Satur- 
day for a series of promenade concerts, and a crowded 








audience of some 6,000 persons assembled to do 
honour to the occasion. Messrs. G. and A. Gatti 
have displayed great liberality and taste in the 
decoration of the theatre, A profusion of splendid 
ferns, huge blocks of Wenham Lake ice, and coloured 
lamps, interspersed with flowers and sculpture, 
formed pleasing adornments of the entrances and 
passages, The orchestra, as heretofore, conducted 
by Signor Arditi,and led by Mr. Alfred Burnett, 
was numerous and complete, including such soloists 
as Viotti Collins, Lazarus, Howard, Reynolds, 
Svendsen, Nicholson, Hughes, &c., &c. The pro- 
gramme on the first night gave a favourable impres- 
sion of the varied excellence and power of the 
instrumental division, the band being supplemented 
by that of the Coldstream Guards. Mendelssolin’s 
overture to ‘‘Ruy Blas” was admirably rendered, 
and a cantilina by Mr. Howard Reynolds on the 
cornet in a selection from Gounod’s latest opera, 
“Cing Mars,’’ received an enthusiastic encore. A 
lively and fluent valse by Arditi, ‘* Le Tortorelle,” 
and ‘The Drummer-Boy’s Polka,” in which a 
youthful son of the composer took part, were warmly 
applauded, The vocalists were of the average merit 
at these concerts; Madame Rose Hersee and M. 
Maurel, however, were announced. The opening 
nigut may be pronounced a decided success. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

Mr. W1iu1aM HoLLann’s latest novelty is Messrs. 
Conquest and Pettitt’s two-act drama, “ Neck or 
Nothing,’ a tale of the Russian War, and to judge 
of its reception at this theatre we should say it is 
entirely to the taste of the Surrey audiences. Mr, 
Lilly and Mr. Williams, with Mr. Sidney, find parts 
well suited to.their special talents, and the other 
piece, “‘ During Her Majesty’s Pieasure,’’ seems to 
have taken a firm place on the bills of this popular 
house, 





STANDARD THEATRE. 


Here Mr, C. Reade’s powerful play, “ The Scut- 
tled Ship,’’ draws nightly the East-end playgoers. 
Miss Louie Moodie’s Helena Kolleston, Miss Rose 
Montgomery’s Nancy Rouse, Mr. J. Turner's 
Michael Penfold, and Mr. William Redmona’s 
Reverend Robert Penfold, each in in its several way 
contributing to the general effect and popularity of 
the play. Messrs. Douglass never fail to display the 
highest tact, taste, and liberality in catering for the 
patrons of their spacious and handsome theatre. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


Mrs. S. LANe& maintains the public favour by a 
succession Of novelties in the way of melodrama 
and comedy. The latest is an entertainment of the 
pattern now in vogue, entitled ‘‘ Only for Life, ora 
Convict’s Career.’ Its title tells that it is of the 
school which Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Boucicault 
have brought to the front. Itis capitally-mounted 
and well-acted, and has a most elaborate plot, 


Tue renowned P. T. Barnum has sailed for 
America, with a promise to a few friends to revisit 
them next year, 

It is with much pain that we read in last week’s 
“Lancet ” the following :—‘In our last notice of 
the health of Madlle, Titiens we were regretfully 
compelled to state that the symptoms had suggested 
cause for anxiety, It is, unfortunately, impossible 
to say the condition of matters has improved. There 
seemed to be some amendment; but considerable 
distress continues, and the outlook is not so reassur- 
ing as could be desired. 

DeatH oF Miss TeRESA Furtap0o.—The death 
of Miss Furtado (Mrs. John Clarke) will be heard 
with sincere regret by a large circle of private 
friends as well as the theatrical public. This 
talented lady expired at her house, Mornington Road, 
Regent’s Park, on Thursday week, of pleurisy and 
congestion of the lungs. Miss Furtado made her 
first appearance in her 18th year, at the New Royalty 
Theatre in February, 1864, as Mercury, in the bur- 
lesque of “Ixion.” With the development of her 
dramatic powers her rapid advance in histrionic art 
was strongly marked, and for some period, both at 
the Adelphi and Olympic, the young actress occupied 
a leading position, About four years ago Miss 
Fartado was married to Mr. John Clarke, the popular 
comedian now engaged at the Criterion Theatre, and 
two young children are left to mourn an irreparable 
loss. The age of the deceased was scarcely 32. 

Messrs. SANGER have again signed an agreement 
for the Agricultural Hall, and will reopen it & 
Christmas with a magnificent spectacle, founded on 
incidents in the Russo-T'urkish war. 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ir is about time that we should look up Mr. 
Julius Luxmore, whom we have too long left to his 
wn “ devices,”’ 

It will be recollected that after his rescue from 
death among the waves, the first thought that arose 
in the mind of that ingenious young gentleman was 
not the religious emotion of gratitude to Divine 
Providence for his almost miraculous preservation ; 
but, on the contrary, the wicked impulse of sup- 
pressing his real name and giving a fictitious one, 

For this act he had, as it was afterward discovered, 
a very strong motive. 

Julius Luxmore, from his earliest youth, had been 
the subject of one grand passion, the love of money, 
How to make the largest fortune in the least possi- 
ble time was to him the constant subject of study. 
The love of money, as the love of any particular 
object of pursuit, is accompanied with an instinctive 
knowledge of the readiest road to its acquirement. 

As early as his twelfth year commerce suggested 
itself to the intelligent lad as the quickest means by 
which to gain wealth, 

Thus, when in his fourteenth year he was left a 
destitute and irresponsible orphan, without a near 
relative in the world, and with only one decent suit 
of clothes, and one guinea in his pocket, he applied to 
his neighbour, old Captain Brande, and was engaged 
as cabin boy on board the “* Mercury.” 

It was on this first voyage that he became 
acquainted with Barbara, the skipper’s little 
daughter, and constant companion. 

Captain Brande was very kind to the fatherless and 
motherless lad who had sought his protection, and 
Barbara, to whom orphanage seemed the most appal- 
ling of all calamities, treated the boy as a dear 
brother. 

It was the old skipper’s delight, in his leisure 
moments, to instruct these children not only in the 
various branches of a common sehool education, but 
also in the science of navigation, and in the art of 
seamanship—and even in the long night watches he 
used sometimes, without too much taxing their hours 
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(THE ‘PRINCESS OF THR ISLE.’’} 


of sleep, to teach them the names of the constella- 
tious and the stars, 

He encouraged a generous spirit of emulation be- 
tween the boy and girl, who could never in any one 
acquirement be quite equal, for Julius possessed the 
greater physical power, and Barbara the quicker 
talent; therefore Julius excelled in the practice, 
and Barbara in the theory of working the ship. 

But the old skipper was not content that this 
should remain just so, and in giving his lessons he 
stimulated the mind of the boy to a greater activity, 
and in directing the firm little hand of the girl, he 
encouraged her to lay out her full strength upon the 
ropes. 

This constant companionship of the youth and 
maiden was likely to result in one of two things— 
mutual dislike or mutual affection. It eventuated 
in the latter. 

Their ship was bound to London, and on arriving 
at that port Julius cast about in his mind the 
problem how to invest his precious guinea to such 
advantage as finally to turn it into two guineas—for 
to double his money in every speculation was 
with the sanguine lad a fundamental principle of 
financiering. 

An accident assisted him—accident always assists 
those who are sufficiently in earnest. 

One day, in strolling along the narrow streets of 
Liverpool, he came to an auction where the goods of 
a dealer in Sheffield cutlery were in process of sale. 
He stood awhile and watched the bidding, and then 
with his sovereign bought about three pounds’ worth 
of morocco eases, each containing steel scissors, 
tweezers, penknife, bodkin, needlecase, thimble, 
netting and tatting shuttle, knitting-needles, and, 
in short, every possibly needful accessory of a lady’s 
work-box. 

Having secured his prize, he took it on board the 
ship, where he concealed it until he got an oppor- 
tunity of sewing it up in his mattress—for Julius 
had not the slightest intention of permitting the 
custom-house to share his profits. 

On reaching Baltimore these twenty cases were 
easily retailed by the boy atahigh price. So that, 
in his very first venture, from an investment of a 
sovereign he had cleared seven hundred per cent! 
Why, the thought almost took his breath away ! 
At this rate he should speedily make a fortune. 

But Julius had to learn that, with all its advan- 
tages, commerce is a very uncertain vocation—that 
its great gains are often counterbalanced by as 
greatlosses. His next venture was not so lucky, 


This first voyage of Julius was also the last one 
which Barbara accompanied her father, Her 
mother’s declining health and subsequent death 
rendered it necessary that this eldest child should 
remain at home to take care of the younger ones. 

But Julius went to the West Indies with the 
skipper, and from that time accompanied him on all 
his voyages, and in a few years rose from the position 
of cabin-boy to that of mate. 

His home on shore wag always at the Headland, 
where Barbara received him with a sister’s warm 
affection. 

As the years passed the youth and maiden grew in 
strength and beauty, and in mutual love, 

Julius, notwithstanding the fluctuating nature of 
his business, had increased in riches, and was worth 
several hundred pounds upon the day when he first 
asked the hand of Barbara from her father. 

Old Captain Brande gladly consented to a 
betrothal, with this stipulation—that the marriage 
should not be consummated until the end of the 
voyage upon which they were then bound, after which 
the mate, as Captain Luxmore, should have the com- 
mand of the vessel, and the hand of the retired 
master’s daughter. 

Alas! we know how that promising voyage ended 
in the wreck of the ‘‘ Mercury,’’ with the loss of all 
on board, except Julius Luxmore, who brought 
from the waves one wild hope connected with one 
wicked purpose. 

The circumstances in which he found himself 
placed on his restoration to life formed the first ter- 
rible temptation to his integrity. 

He saw bimself the sole survivor of a shipwrecked 
crew, with none to identify his person, He found 
himself left guardian to a young girl of almost 
fabulous beauty and immense wealth, who had 
always lived a life of utter seclusion, on a lovely 
sea-girt island—her own patrimony—and having no 
companions except a half-crazy old man in his nine- 
tieth year, and a troop of negro slaves, that, like the 
fair island, was her own inheritance. 

‘Princess’ she had been called by her mad old 
uncle, but was that so mad a term as applied to 
her, after all? Little Island Queen was she, rather, 
for, would not all the land, from its centre to its sea- 
washed shores, and all the people on it belong 
absolutely to her ?—to her, not only for government, 
but for bargain and sale, if she should will it? 
Truly, she would be ‘‘ monarch of all she surveyed,” 
and not with a limited, but with an absolute 





monarchy ! 
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And this beautiful little millionaire, this little 
queen of eleven yoars of age, would, in four or five 
years, be legally marriageable, 

What a rich prize would she be, It almost took 
the breath of the ambitious and avaricious young 
man to think of it. 

He reflected. 

To wait five years, and then to marry her, would 
be the quickest, easiest, and surest way of securing 
an immense fortune. 

This lovely little Etoile—this radiant star of the 
sea—this young “Island Princess’’ had, as it 
appeared, never left her beautiful, solitary, sea-girt 
home, and had never seen any other human 
creatures than her mad old uncle and ker negro or 
mulatto slaves. ! 

He resolved that she should never see any other 
person, except himself—Julius Luxmore, He was 
quite conscious of possessing a handsome face and 
figure, with great powers of pleasing, and he de- 
termined to use his advantages to attach her 
affections to himseli—and if that eventually failed, 
to use his power as her sole guardian to bring about 
a marriage with her before he would ever consent 
to take her from the lone isle. 

To this plan her doting old uncle could be no 
hindrance, as its consummation belonged to future 
years, while a few weeks or months must naturally 
terminate the life of a man of ninety, who had 
already fallen into second childhood, But it might 
be well to conciliate even this old lunatic, and to do 
this Julius Luxmore resolved. 

There was one serious trouble in his way: it was 
not an obstacle, for Julius resolved that it should 
not be such, but it was a grief. It was the thought 
of Barbara Brande, whom, notwithstanding all his 
selfish ambition, he still loved—the thought of 
Barbara in her awful bereavement—of Barbara, 
the noble and true-hearted, now crushed down under 
an overwhelming weight of sorrow—and whom he 
should rather hasten to raise up, supportand console 
—than deceive, betray and abandon—the thought of 
Barbara that would not be banished, but that made 
his heart intensely ache. 

For he was not old in sin, or hardened in guilt, 
this Julius Luxmore—his ruling passion had been 
powerfully tempted, and had betrayed his integrity ; 
he had sold his soul to the fiend and was resolved to 
do his work—that was all; and truly that was 
enough. 

He knew that to Barbara’s noble, truthful, and 
confiding nature the belief in his death would bring 
less of anguish than the knowledge of his falsehood 
—falsehood, the perfidy of which was so extremely 
aggravated under the circumstances of her tremen- 
dovs calamities, 

He determined to permit Barbara to believe him 
dead; and for this reason gave a fictitious name 
instead of bis own, 

It is true, he felt that this fraud might be dis- 
covered; but if itshould be he was resolved to shift 
all the responsibility upon others, by aflirming that 
they had made a mistake in the name. 

And to defer as long as possible any chance of 
being identified as Julius Luxmore, late mate of 
Captain Brande, he had, immediately on reaching 
the port of Baltimore, slipped out of sight and con- 
cealed himself, 

He made his way to New York, and thence took a 
vessel bound down the coast. Ue landed at Norfolk 
—there purchased a small, clean schooner, and having 
manned it with negroes, set sail for the East, or 
Orient Isle, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ir was the afternoon of a warm, refulgent day in 
October that Julius Luxmore came in sight of the 
loveliest of Isles. 

It lay like some jewel of rich mosaic on the heav- 
ing bosom of the bay. The girdle of woods that 
skirted its shores were just beginning to turn. and 
on the northern and western side were tinged with a 
ruddy, crimson colour; the low, descending sun, 
striking full upon this nue kindled it up into a flame- 
ee refulgence—a glorious, indestructible conflagra- 

aon. 

Contrasting with this was the green of the grass 
and shrubberies in the interior of the Isle, that still 
retained its spring-like verdure. 

Central in this oasis of verdancy and bloom stood 
the white buildings of the Island mansion and out- 
houses. 

In his ignorance of the usual landing-place Julius 
Inxmore could not decide towards which point of 
the Island beach to direct his course, 

At length, however, he determined to come to 
anchor, and go out in his little skiff to reconnoitre 
the coast, and perhaps to make his first visit to the 
mansion-house. 


He accordingly gave orders to drop the anchor and 








to let down the skiff. And when these commands 
were fulfilled, having made a careful tcilet, he 
entered the little boat, and alone, with his single 
oar, struck out towards the Isle. " 

On a nearer approach this gem of the sea grew, if 
possible, still brighter and more beautiful. 

The calm repose and crystal clearness of the water 
that kissed its shores reflected as in a mirror the rich 
refulgent foliage that girdled them. 

Julius Luxmore pushed his boat up close under the 
overhanging branches, and so in the deep refreshing 
shadows proceeded to row xround the Isle in search 
of some convenient landing-place. 

Presently he came to a tiny rock-bound islet of 
pellucid depth, that might have been the grotto of 
the Naiad Queen, or the bath of beauty for all the 
sea-nymphs, 

And oh, Orpheus! what sounds are these that 
break the silence like the shiver of a thousand bells. 

Itis a voice of entrancing melody—a sweet, rich, 
elastic, bird-iike voice, carolling a jubilant, exultant 
air, the words of which are lost in the rapture of the 
notes. 

To enjoy thie delightful song without disturbing 
the singer Julius Luxmore pushed his boat up under 
the shelter of an overhanging alder tree, where he 
remained concealed in the deep obscurity. 

Presently the song ceased, and the cessation was 
accompanied by the sound of a plunge into the still 
water of the inlet. 

He peered out from his hiding-place, but for a few 
moments saw nothing except the widening circle of 
ripples where the water had been disturbed, and 
then—ob, Amphitrite and all the Naiads? What 
was it? Was ita mermaid, or was it a mortal ? 

The face and head of a beautiful girl of that 
sweet age between childhood and womanhood, yet 
nearer childhood, above the surface. 

Tae fair creature was clad in a long, flowing white 
garment that completely veiled her perfect form as 
she floated gracefully about, disporting herself in the 
bright, pellucid water. 

Julius Luxmore dared scarcely breathe, lest he 
should dissolve the lovely vision -from which he 
could not withdraw his fascinated gaze, 

As she swam or dived, or reared her radiant head 
with its golden hair all spangled with the diamond 
dew that sparkled in the slanting sun rays, she still 
sung snatches of a wild, gay air, though ina somewhat 
lower key, as though her sportive evolutions in the 
water carried off some portion of the overflowing life 
that had at first inspired ber song. 

So she continued to sport and sing—sometimes 
diving to the bottom and bringing up handsful of the 
pearl-like pebbles that she threw high into the sky 
to see them fall a mimic hailstorm into the calm 
water that then leaped up in a thousand rainbow 
sparkles—sometimes swimming joyously onto the 
mouth of the inlet, and whirling around and hurry- 
ing back, lashing the water with her white arm’ in a 
whimsical affectation of terror; and sometimes with 
bosom level and head only slightly raised floating 
upon the surface as idly aad lightly as a lotus leaf, 
until the sun went down, 

“ That is my Princess of the Isle!—that is my 
Star of the Sea, as poor Victoire called her. It can 
be no other!”’ said Julius Luxmore, gazing in a sort 
of ecstacy of anticipated possession of the bewitching 
creature, 

“Ah, Barbara, Barbara! even you would scarcely 
blame me for being dazzled by such a prize!” he 
continued, devouring this beaut:ous vision with his 
eyes. 

At this moment a voice was heard from the 
Island: 

‘Etoile! Etoile! my pearl!’ 

“Here, Maman, here!” responded the clear, sil- 
very tones of the swimmer. 

And at her voice a handsome quadroon woman, 
middle aged and neatly dressed, emerged frum the 
bushes overhanging the spot and came cautiously 
down to the brink of the inlet. 

As she appeared the little maiden came out of the 
water, laughing, avd wringing her dripping hair. 

“Little Nereid,” said the nurse, fondly holding 
out her hand to assist her in the ascent of the hank. 

“No, unless you mean the Qacen of the Nereids 
—Amphitrite, if you will, nothing less,”’ laughed the 
maiden, as she joined her nurse, and both disap- 
peared among the trees, 

“* Was anything out of Heaven so wondrous beauti- 
ful? And is that exquisite creature, at some day or 
other, to be mine, my own? Upon my life and con- 
science it may be so, for I see nothing to prevent it. 
Come, even if to wait five years for her were not the 
quickest, easiest, and surest way of securing an 
immense fortune, it would still be worth while to 
wait to secure such a pearl as herself alone,’ mused 
Julius Luxmore,as he came out of his retreat and 
pushed his boat onward on his exploration of the 
Island shores. 








After making about three-quarters of the whole 
circuit he came to the regular landing place with its 
neat little pier, the protective railings and the steps 
of which were painted green and white. 

Here he moored his boat and paused to consider 
the propriety of, at that late hour, presenting him- 
self at the Island mansion. 

The sun had set; but the reflection of his last rays 
still flashed with crimson al] the western horizon, 
while the orient was bathed in golden glory with 
the beams of the risen full moon. Under the two 
lights the lovely Island lay like a scene of enchant- 
ment, 

Lamps gleamed from the lower windows of the 
white-fronted mansion. 

Upon the whole Julius Luxmore could not resist 
the temptation to go forward. He looked criticaliy 
at his own dress. 

In view of this possible visit he had, before leav- 
ing the vessel, carefully arranged his toilet, and now 
upon examination he found that it had contracted no 
soil, nor in any other way had it become disar- 
ranged, 

He stepped out of his boat, went up to the steps 
to the pier and walked onward under the tall 
branches of the trees that met overhead, up the long 
avenue leading to the house, untilat last he reached 
a terrace crowned with a trellis, thickly overgrown 
with climbing roses, still in bloom. 

He had but just reached this spot and noted a 
graceful, golden-haired, white-robed female form 
leaning over the trellis of roses, when he was sud- 
denly struck and thrown down beneath an over- 
whelming weight, to find himself in the powerful 
grasp of a huge bull-dog, who had fastened his jaws 
firmly on his shoulder, 

Tightly as the-beast held him, it was with a cer- 
tain wise and mercifal reserve of bis fangs, for 
though his strong teeth clenched they did not 
penetrate the broadcloth of the coat, far less the skin 
of the man, Yet Julius Luxmore felt certain that 
at the first struggle to escape those fearful fangs 
would be buried deeply in his flesh and crimsone: 
with his blood. 

All this passed in a single instant of time, for, 
*in the twinkling of an eye,’? the white-robed 
female figure, whom Luxmore had recognised as 
Etoile, darted down the terrace and threw herself 
upon the great brute, half-caressingly and half- 
rebukingly, and said: 

‘*Why, Dragon, how dare you, sir? What ails 
you? Let go, this moment!’’ i 

But the huge beast, without relaxing his hold, 
rolled his blood-shot eyes up towards his little mis- 
tress, ard growled a remonstrance. 

“What, sir! you will not obey ?” exclaimed tie 
little girl, taking hold of bis ears and shaking his 
head. 

The dog released the prisoner, but growled a very 
decided difference of opinion with his mistress 
upon the subject of setting the stranger at 
liberty, 

Julius Luxmore, who had at all hazards struggled 
to rise, now sprang to his feet, bowed, aud was avout 
té deliver the neat salutation he had improvised for 
the occasion, when Etoile interrupted him by saying 
with inimitable grace and simplicity : 

“Stranger, Lam very sorry that Dragon should 
have behaved go rudely; I pray you to forgive him. 
He is not naturally wicked, and must have been very 
unwell to have acted in such a surly manner to & 
visitor. I hope you will think no more of it, sir, 
but do us the pleasure to walk into the house.”’ 

“TI thank you, young lady,” said Julius Luxmore, 
with a bow. “1 am here to see Mr, De L’lle,if he 
can be spoken with. 

“ Yes, sir; and your name is—— 

** Julius Luxmore,’ 

The iittle girl raised a small whistle that hung at 
her side aud blew a clear, sweet blast, that pre- 
seutly brought a mulatto page to her presence. 

‘Go to your master, Frivole, and say that % 
gentleman of the name of Luxmore has arrived, aud 
desires an interview with him,” she said, 

The boy bowed low and went to obey. 

“Excuse me, young lady,” said Mr. Luxmore, 
with a waive of his hand, as he left the side of Etoile 
and stepped after the page to say, “Tell your master 
that Mr. Luxmore brings him news of his niece and 
nephew, Madame L’Orient and Monsieur Vic- 
toire.” 

Again the boy bowed, and then hurried onward 
towards the house to do his errand. 

Mr, Luxmore returned to the side of the little 
maiden. 

“What a paradise is this home of yours, young 
lady,” he said, in a tone of sincere admiration. — 

“Oh, do you find it so? Iam very glad you like 
it; but it is very strange you should,” 

“You think it strange that I should like this 
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charming spot!’’ exclaimed Laxmore, in genvine 
surprise, 

“Do you find it charming also? How ourious!’’ 

“Why, yes. Do not you thipk it charming?” 

“Oh, certainly, [do; but you perceive 1 know 
nothing betterthan this, But it is very strangethat 
you should find the Isle so charming ?”’ 

** But why ?” 

“Oh, because you come from the beautiful world 
beyond,” said Etoile, with a sigh of aspiration. 

**Ah! and you think the world beyond so beanu- 
tiful ?” 

“Ob, yes, sir, I think it is,” 

* Again—why ?” 

“Oh, because I know it, It is a beantifal, a 
glorious, an enchanting world beyond these 
seas |” 

‘* But how do you know it, my little angel?’ 

** Oh, sir, I can see from here its lovely shores— 
vaguely, indeed; but still, lean see them, and can 
judge what their celestial beauty ona nearer view 
must be,”’ 

“Whe-ew! ’Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view,’ and ‘hills are green far away’ say the 
poets and the sages, aud here is a little fairy living 
in a fairy land who thinks all beauty, poetry, and 
delight resides in the work-a-day world ‘beyond 
these seas,’ as she calls it,’’ thought Mr. Luxmore, 
as he stood contemplating the fervent, enthusiastic 
little creature before him. 

“And you have never been to the world be- 
yond?” 

‘“* Never, sir, They say.I came from that lovely 
world, but it is so long ago I do not remember 
it.” 

“Tsuspect you came not from the world beyond, 
but from the world above, fair seraph,” said Mr. 
Luxmore, with an attempt at flattery. 

But his little companion was far too unsebooled in 
worldliness to understand or appreciate the compli- 
ment, and she answered, simply : 

“Ido not recollect, sir, I wish, indeed, that I 
did remember the lovely world whence I came.” 

“And you have never had an opportunity of re- 
viviog your recollections, even by a visit to the 
inai nland ?”’ 

** Ob, no, sir.”’ 

‘““Do you ever gee persons from those shores ?” 

“Ab, sir! Ihave never in my life seen but two 
yersons from the world beyond, and they were both 
30 beautiful! just like the shores whence they came; 
out like nobody at all on this Island.” 

‘And who were those angels, or demigods, in 
human form, young lady ?” inquired Julius Luxmore, 
as a pang of jealousy shot through his heart. 

** Oh, sir! one was Barbara Brande. She came to 
see me once after my grandmere, Madame L’ Orient, 
went away, Ob, Barbara was something better 
than anything I had ever seen before, She reminded 
me of a chieftainess such as.I haveread of in history 
—I do not.mean of a commonplace queen, but of a 
warrior queen—a leader of armies, a Boadicea, a 
Zenobia, a Semiramis, Her eyes were the eyes of 
a goddess—so full, and clear, and commanding. Are 
all women in your world beyond like Barbara Brande, 
do you know ?”’ 

Julius was thinking of that Barbara, that grand 
girl whom the graphic description of Etoile had 
conjured in all her noble beauty before him, and he 
did not reply until the little maiden had repeated her 
question, then he answered: 

“Probably not. There are very few anywhere 
who would answer to your description of Miss 
Brande,” 

‘Ob, but I would like to see her again.” 

‘** Has Miss Brande been to see you often? Is she 
in the habit of coming ?’’ inquired Julius, very 
uneasily ; for there could scarcely be conceived an 
event more threatening to his projects than a visit 
from Barbara Brande to the Island. 

“Oh, no! oh, no! She was never here but once— 
that was two years ago, directly after my grandmere 
departed.” 

**Do you know why she never came agoin ?” 

“I think so. My nucle discourages visitors from 
the world beyond,”’ 

“ And he is quite right,” thought Julius Luxmore 
to himself, 

But Etoile looked pensive, 

_“ Well, fair one; you spoke of two very handsome 
Visitors—the only persons from the main you had 
ever seen—one was Miss Brande. NowI have a 
curiosity to./know who was the other ?” 

“ Why, do you not know ?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

** And can you not guess ?”’ 

“Not i.” : 

“Well, then, of conrse it was yourself, stranger. 
Who else, indeed, could it gonslbtin bave been we 


“ Well, if that is nota sincere piece of flattery I 
do not know what else it sirould be called,’’ said 
Julius Luxmore to himself. 

**Ab,1 do wish to go to the beautiful main,’ 
sighed Etoile. 

“ But you have not yet told me, fair child, how— 
since you have never been near the main—you know 
it to be so beautiful ?” 

“Oh, sir, you forget, Idid, Itold you that I 
saw both shores—dimly, it is true, but Isaw them. 
There is the coast that call the sunrise shore—its 
beech looks like glistening silver! the verdure on its 
higher swells of land like shining emeralds! and 
over all the morning sun diffuses a rich, roseate glow. 
Oh, it is so beautiful even from this distance! and 
how much more so it must be from a nearer view,” 

“Whe—ew! the coast of Accommac! a flat reach 
of sand varied only by starved grass and stunted 
evergreens. But I suppose the atmospheric magic 
throws a charm over even that desolate shore,” 
thought Julius Luxmore, watching with interest the 
young enthusiast, who ignorant of his secret com- 
ments continued in her strain of sincere, though 
erring admiration. 

“ And then there is the opposite coast that I call 
the sunset shore, and that isa thousand times richer, 
more varied and more beautiful than the other, At 
different seasons, on different days, and even at 
different hours, its aspect changes, and each change 
is lovely or magnificent. Sometimes it looks like a 
shore of gold, when the refulgent light of sunset 
glances athwart its sands—sometimes the hues are 
of amethyst, sometimes of emerald, then of ruby, but 
always is the colour of the coast varied with tho 
ever-changing, ever glorious sunset sky above it.”’ 

Even in that pale moonlight he could see her eyes 
kindle and glow as she spoke, And while he listened 
and gazed in growing admiration of this fair creature, 
so beautiful, so refined, so cultivated, yet so entirely 
inexperienced and simple, the boy Frivole reappeared 
upon the terrace and announced that his master was 
row ready to give audience to Mr. Luxmore, 

“That is well,’ caid Etoile, who had had some 
doubts upon the subject of the stranger’s reception 
by the reserved old man, ‘* That is well, and lam 
giad.’’ 

‘This way, please sir,” said Frivole,as he bowed 
and led the way across the rose terrace, and up the 
granite steps through the front portico of the man- 
sion. 

‘*My master is in his library,” he continued, as he 
preceded the visitor down the central hall, until 
he arrived at the second door on the right hand. 

“* Mr, Luxmore,”’ he then announced, ushering in 
the visitor. 

Julius found himself in a plain, medium-sized 
apartment, baving two back windows, and simply 

furnished. 

In an armchair sat Monsieur Henri De L’Ile, 
otherwise his Majesty the King of the Island, who 
now arose and stood in an attitude of gracious 
dignity to receive the “ ambassador,” 

Mr, Julius Luxmore gave one quick, comprehen- 
sive glance at this potentate. 

The Island king had aged mnch since we last 
heard of him. His venerable face, surreunded by its 
circle of snow-white hair and beard, was bleached 
and sunken, his imposing form was feeble and bowed; 
his dress was still studiously neat, and even elegant, 
though in the style of the last century, consisting of 
a somewhat faded mazarine bine velvet coat, white 
doeskin small clothes, white silk hose, black pumps, 
and diamond shoe-buckies. 

He stood with his right hand resting upon the 
table and his left hand opened and waved—in an 
attitude and with an expression that in areal king 
might have been called royal courtesy, but that in 
Monsieur Henri De L’Lle was something indescribable. 

Mr. Julius Luxmore fonnd himself in a dilemma as 
to the manner in which he should address this 
anomalous personage, Tirst, it was vitally important 

that this potentate should not ke offended—secondly 
that he should be conciliated, 

How should Mr. Julius Luxmore avoid the first 
and effect the last ? 

In trath this was a serious difficulty, for should 
the lunatic happen to be enjoying a lucid interval) 
it woald be insulting to address him as “ sire,’ 
whereas, should he, on the other hand, chance to be 
still under the influence of his monomania it would 
be treason and destruction to address him as Mon- 
sieur De L’Tle. 

Meanwhile he filled up the swiftly passing mo- 
ments by slowly advancing and lowly bowing ; and 
when he could draw no nearer he came toa stand 
and bowed in silence, hoping that some word or 
gesture on the part of his host would furnish him 
with the cue, 





Notso—for the: manner of Monsieur De L’lle, or 





his Majosty, might equally have been the patient 
politeness of a prince or of a private geuile- 
man. 

Julius was almost in despair, while the necessity 
of speaking wae imminent; he bowed for tue lass 
time and commenced ; 

**T have the honour of addressing ——” 

Here he paused, not daring to add either—* Mr. 
De L’Ile,” or “ his Majesty, the King of the Is es,’ 
but waited, bat in hand, for the other party to come 
to his aid. 

The other party did nothing of the sort, but neret¢ 
nodded courteously and waited his furtier 
words. 

Upon the whole Julius decided not to take up and 
complete his unfinished sentence and “shirked” tus 
difficulty by saying ; 

**T have the honour, sir, of being the custodian of 
certain documents entrusted to my care by the late 
Victoire L’ Orient.” 

“The‘ late!’ Mon Dieu! the ‘late!’ Aud is the 
prince, my nephew, dead then ?’’ exclaimed the old 
man, in consternation, controiied even at thattrying 
moment by his sense of kingly dignity. 

But Mr. Julius Luxmore now had iis cue; he 


bowed with the greatest deference, and lower- 
ing his tone to a key of the deepest sulemnity, 
said : 

“Sire—it is with the profoundest cri-f that I 


announce to your Majesty the death of his highness, 
the prince, your nephew, Monseigneur Victoire 
L’Orient.”’ 

‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu’ Oh, hapless house 
Oh miserable princes!” ejaculated the old man 
sinking into his chair aud covering his iace witu uis 
bands. 

For a little while both were silent—Monsicur De 
L’lie, from real sorrow—Mr. Julius Luxmore fivia 
affected respect and sympathy. 

At length the former raised his head, saying: 

“ How and when did this occur? . Give we ali the 
details, sir.” 

Julius bowed, and standing, cap in hand, gave an 
account of the voyage and wreck of the “ Mercury 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” was still the interjeciiva 
of the bereaved old man, 

“ But, pardon, sire—Monseigneur Vicivire, 
prince, your nephew, left a daughter.” 

“Goon, monsieur; go on, You would speak « 
the Princess Etoile.” 

Julius bowed profoundly. 

“ Say on, sir.” 

Julius then explained that he had enjoyed vie 
friendship and confidence of ‘“ Monseigneui 
Victoire L'Oriert, who had entrusted him with (ie 
guardianship of bis young daughter; tliat he 
prepared to exbivit the will of the “prince ’ at auy 
moment most convenient to “ his Majesty.” 

* I will, then, overlook the documents to-morrow, 
monsieur, Bring them to me in this room at teu 
o’clock in the morning. For the present | feel over- 
come and must retire. Meanwhile let me hope thas 
you will avail yourself of what poor hospitality « 
reduced king can offer, Be good enoush to rg 
sir,’’ said the old man, in a weary but sill diguiiie 
manner. 

Julius took the bell-rope, and rang a peal that pre. 
sently brought the little page, Frivole, to tie pre 
sence, 





* Boy, show this gentleman into the back drav- 
ing-room and set refreshments before tim. Altec. 
wards, when he shall wish to retire for the bight 


attend him to the bedchamber formerly occupied by 
madame,” said “ his Majesty,’’ 
Then turning towards the visitor, he added; 


“TI hope you will palliate to yours: if uy lack of 
attendance that you may perceive, sir, I have latciy 
suffered a great gross in the death of my cimmberlain, 
Monsieur Lonis, whose place I have not been ablo te 
supply. Good rest be yours, sir,” and with a cour- 


teous nod and wave of the hand, the King of the lsie 
dismissed the “‘ ambassador.” 

Julius bowed nearly to the ground, and walking 
backward, as from royal presence, witidrew frow 
the room, 

*¢ A courteous gentleman—a truly courteous gentle- 
man, [like him well,” raminated his Majesty, whe 
had never before been so adroitly flattere:. 

Meanwhile Julius Luxmore followed tie little page 
across the hall to the opposite room, where the boy 
left him to go and bring refreshments. 

“So—so,”’ mused Julius, when thus left alone— 
“that clever quadroon man of business, Louis, who 
gave the late lamented Madame L’Orient so much 
trouble, and who might have given me a deal more, 
is now out of everybody’s way—good. And his 
place as premier is not sugplied—better, I will 
endeavour to supply it—best, Come, Julius Lux- 
more, your star is in the ascendaut,’”’ 
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While thus he soliloquised Frivole reappeared, 
bringing a waiter with lights and refreshments, that 
he arranged upon the table, 

““ Where is your young mistress?” inqaired Mr. 
Luxmore of the boy, hesitating to designate her as 
Miss L’Orient or as the princess, for the simple 
reason, that he was ignorant of how much this boy 
might be imbued with the illusions of his master, 

“Ibe princess has gone to bed,’ replied 
Frivole. 

Mr, Luxmore understood. Whether from credu- 
lity or policy, the negroes of the place entered into 
the humour of their master’s monomania, 

The only doubt left to be cleared up on this sub- 
ject was, whether they believed in or flattered the 
royal assumptions of the old man. 

And this problem Julius determined to solve—if 
he could, But Julius Luxmore, with all his cunning, 
was no match for the secretiveness of the youngest 
negro of the Isle. 

He dared not, in many words, ask his young at- 
tendant if he considered his master a madman. And 
to all his astute observations and iudirect questions, 
intended to draw out the boy’s thoughts upon the 
subject, Frivole replied with a tact of evasion quite 
equal to the questioner’s art of investigaticn, The 
boy’s manner was graceful, smooth,and subtle. Mr. 
Luxmore felt himself playing with some beautiful, 
slippery serpent, whose evolutions were all charm- 
ing, but who might possibly turn and sting him. He 
let Frivole alone. 

When his meal was finished the boy offered to 
show him up to his sleeping apartment, 

And Mr. Luxmore arose and accepted his services. 
Ile was conducted upstairs and introduced into the 
second floor, front, right-hand chamber, the best in 
tl e house, 

From the front windows of this room Mr. 
Luxmore looked out to sea and saw his schooner 
riding at anchor a short distance from the coast. 

Some little anxiety he felt upon the subject of this 
vessel, left all night in the hands of the negro 
crew; but after mature deliberation he decided that 
it was best that he should remain for the night the 
guest of Monsieur De L’Ile. So he left the vessel 
to its fate and went to bed. 

It was a long hour before mental exhilaration 
yielded to bodily fatigue and permitted him to sink 
to sleep, and then his slumber was disturbed by 
exciting dreams of wealth and grandeur; and after 
a restless and perturbed night he was early 
awakened by the carolling of a sweet, joyous voice 
under his window. 

He knew that voice, and he slipped out of bed, 
went to the window, and concealing himself in the 
curtains peeped out. 

First of all, out at sea, he saw his ship, still riding 
safely at anchor, 

Then, on the rose-terrace below, stood Etoile, 
her graceful little shoulders wrapped in a blue silk 
mantle to protect them from the early morning 
dampness, 

Julius hastened to make his toilet and descend to 
the portico, 

As soon as she heard the door open, and saw the 
visitor come out, she turned and came dancing up 
the steps to greet him, 

Mr. Luxmore saw by her manner that she knew 
nothing of the calamitous intelligence he had the 
night before revealed to Monsieur De L’lle. 

IIe thought as she came toward him that she looked 
far more beautiful in the morning light than she had 
seemed the evening previous. She was but eleven 
years old, yet well grown and well developed for 
that age, ‘There was in her fair young beauty a look 
of unsunned newness and freshness delightful to 
contemplate. 

She came up carolling, but ceased her song to say: 

“*T am so glad you came down early, Mr. Luxmore. 
The sun is rising. Oh, come and see it over my sun- 
rise shore,” 

* With pleasure,” said Julius, “ From what point 
shall we view it ?”’ 

“Oh. from the eastern extremity of the rose- 
terrace, here—where there is nothing to intercept 
the view,” she said, dancing down the steps, and 
leading the way, 

Julius followed, whither she led, to the eastern 
end of the terrace, where they stood under an arch 
of multifloras. 

‘“*There; look out over the water. Look at the 
glorious world beyond,’’ she said, exultingly. 

From the height on which they stood the ground 
descended in a succession of gentle undulating green 
hills, down to the pearly beach, whence the broad 
blue waters rolled sparkling away towards the far 
distant “‘sunrise shore,” which looked, under the 
glorious morning light, like the very foundations of 
the celestial city. 





‘* See, oh see!—if all the precious stones that ever 
were created were fused and streamed along the 
orient, they could not burn and glow and radiate 
and flash like that!—could they? Look, ob, look! 
first along the blue water, along line of silvery 
light; then golden, then ruby, then topaze, then 
all the colours of the rainbow flushing the clouds. 
Ab! that shore! shall I ever set my foot upon that 
shore ?”’ she breathed, with intense aspiration. 

* Ay, that you shall, my pretty one! I promise 


“Oh! have you that power, sir?’’ she exclaimed, 
turning quickly, and flashing upon him a sudden, 
penetrating gaze. 

‘‘Ay, Lhave that power, fair one, else I should 
not now be here.’’ 

**But tell me how is that ?’’ 

** You shall learn iu the course of the day, little 
ady.”’ 

‘Shall I tread that glorious shore very soon P”’ 

‘As soon as it may be properand expedient that 
you should,” replied Julius Luxmore, feeling a curi- 
ous interest in the visual illusion that presented a 
wild, rugged, and desolate coast under such a 
celestial aspect to the insulated Island maiden; but 
wondering no longer that her whole imagination in- 
vested the whole world beyond with such heavenly 
beauty—for after all, the cause lay in the atmos- 
pheric effect of distance, aud she conceived the 
glorious shores ouly as she saw them. 

The ringing of the breakfast bell summoned them 
to the house. 

The breakfast table was neatly arranged in the 
back parlour on the left side of the hall. 

Madeleine the quadroon and her son Frivole were 
in attendauce, But two covers were laid, 

Madeleine courtesied and announced that her 
master would not appear at the table, but would 
breakfast in his room, and begged that his guest 
would excuse him and command his house and ser- 
vants. ; 

Juiius Luxmore would do that thing with great 
pleasure at some future time, he thought. 

He banded the litile girl to her seat at the table, 
and took his place at the opposite side of the board. 

Madeleine was a good housekeeper, and the break- 
fast was excellent. 

When the morning meal was over Mr. Luxmore 
assorted his papers that he always now carefully 
carried about his person, and prepared for his visit to 
Monsieur De L’ Lie, ; 

At the appointed hour he presented himself, 

But it is not necessary that I should trouble the 
reader with the details of ‘“*business’’ transacted 
between a madman on the one part and a villain on 
the other, 

It is sufficient to say that Mr. Luxmore presented 
his credentials—consisting of the last will and testa- 
ment of Victoire L’Orient, together with various 
documents, all valuable as corroborative testimony 
to the authenticity of the will. 

The credentials were so well received,and the 
bearer of the credentials so well approved, that after 
some excellent diplomacy, Julius Luxmore found 
himself so high in royal favour as to receive the ap- 
pointment to the post of premier, vice Monsieur 
Louis, deceased, 

His Majesty then occupied himself with details of 
the solemnities of the royal mourning, which he 
decided should be purple; and finally, dismissing 
Mr. Luxmore to do his errand, he sent for the 
“ Princess,” and in a private interview communicated 
to her the facts of the decease of her relatives, 

This intelligence threw over the youthfni maiden 
an air of seriousness that was, however, as far re- 
moved from sorrow as was the golden haze of these 
autumnal mornings from thunder clouds. 

It was not natural that the young Etoile should 
grieve over the loss of relatives, one of whom she 
had never seen, from the other of whom she had 
been so long separated. 

Julius Luxmore soon found himself invested not 
only with the government of the farm, fisheries, and 
financial affairs of the Island, but also with the care 
of the old man’s person, and with that of the young 
git)’s education, 

It really seemed as if the place had needed and 
waited forhis coming. Had he been a conscientious 
and disinterested man, his arrival would have been 
a most opportune blessing. But he was selfish, and 
unprincipled, and he turned, you may readily be- 
lieve, every circumstance of his position to his own 
advantage. 

He adroitly and successfully flattered the old man, 
and thus attained the first place in the dotard’s es- 
teem and confidence, 

By delicate attentions and interesting instructiors 
he so we'l recommended himself to the favour of 





the fair Etoile as to become in some degree essential 
to the little maiden’s happiness, 

He also, in conducting the sales of produce from 
the farm and fisheries of the Island, changed the 
place of trade from the hamlet of Eastville, on the 
eastern shore of the village of Heathville, about 
sixty miles further up the bay on the west coast, 
His motive for this change, it will be easily seen, 
was to avoid a neighbourhood where he was sure to 
be recognised, in favour of one where he was a total 
stranger. 

In short, Mr, Julius Luxmore did as he pleased, 
His rule ‘‘ there was none to dispute,”” 

The old man was duped; the young maiden fas- 
cinated ; and the quadroon, even if she escaped the 
spell of his deceit, was, since deprived of her coad- 
jutor, Louis, notwithstanding her intellectual 
brightness, but a meek creature, to be cunningly 
managed rather than feared. 

His schooner had for some weeks remained at 
anchor near the Isle; but the negro crew were for- 
bidden to. leave her deck and so had never ap- 
proached the beach, 

Every day Mr, Luxmore had visited the vessel 
to look after the safety of the craft and the necessi- 
ties of the men. 

And when at last it was convenient to do so, he 
had taken two of the Island sailors, embarked with 
them on the schooner, and set sail for Norfolk, where 
he paid offand discharged his hired men. 

Then, having thus got rid of the ‘‘aliens,’’ he 
purchased some books and pictures for Etoile, anda 
gorgeous purple dressing-gown for ‘‘ his Majesty,” 
and with the two home negroes set sail for the Isle. 
After a short and pleasant voyage he arrived there 
to rejoice all hearts, 

And it is difficult to decide whether was Etoile 
the more delighted with her books and pictures, or 
“his Majesty ’’ with his royal robe. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that a man of 
Julius Luxmore’s age, habits, and temperament 
could be content to confine himself within the limits 
of a sea-girt island with no other society than an old 
lunatic, a young maiden, and a troop of negroslaves, 
and with no change of scene than an occasional 
voyage to Heathville, to sell a cargo of corn or fish, 
With all Etoile’s delightful beauty, she was but a 
child ; with all his golden prospects, the time passed 
heavily; he was wearied, bored; he no longer 
wondered that Etoile pined for ‘‘the glorous world 
beyond.” 

He himself, who knew it well to be anything but 
‘* glorious,’’ also pined for it. 

In a word, he felt the necessity of devising some 
plan of safe and frequent intercourse with “‘ the rest 
of mankind,”’ 

But this communication with his fellow-creatures, 
to be secure, must be, like the “reciprocity ’”’ of 
some people, all ou one side, 

He must change the scene; must often go 
somewhere ; but no one else should ever come to the 
Island. No one should know of the precious treasure 
hidden there. 

But -re will for the present leave this delicate 
young gentleman to make the best of his good 
fortune, while we go back after his forsaken love, 
Captain Barbara Brande and her noble passenger. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


TESTING FOR LEAD IN THE GLAZING OF 
POTTERY. 


Tue method employed by Ebormayer for thia pur- 
pose is so simple tat we give it entire. Some of the 
so-called granite ware contains lead, and the same 
method may probably be adopted in testing utensils 
made of this ware. Ebermayer takes weak commer- 
cial vinegar, which he dilutes with four parts of 
water, and adds to each litre of vinegar 50 grains (or 
5 per cent) of table salt, The addition of the salt 
might be entirely omitted, as the chloride of lead 
formed is but slightly soluble in salt water. If the 
glazing is good, it will not be attacked either by 
dilute vinegar or salt water ; if it is poor, more lead 
will be dissolved by the vinegar than by the briue. 
The vinegar and salt is left in the vessel 8 to 12 
hours. A measured quantity is employed, say litre, 
or $ pint, and in repeating the test, use a little less 
of the liquid, so that it will not stand higher than 
befvre, and dissolve fresh portions of the glazing. 
Aiter 8 or 12 hours, the contents of the vessel are 
tested for lead with sulphide of ammonium, If no 
precipitate of sulphide of lead is formed, or at most 
a light yellow to light brown colour is produced, the 
vessel is not to be considered dangerous to health. 
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If, however, a black precipitate, or dark brown colour 
is formed, from which a precipitate falls in a short 
time, the glazing of such vessel is suspicious. 

These vessels are then rinsed out with water, and 
again filled with the diluted vinegar, After 8 or 12 
hours it is again tested with sulphide of ammonium, 
Those vessels which no longer yield any precipitate 
are to be regarded as good and fit to use, In these 
vessels there is nothing to fear provided they are 
boiled with vinegar and water before using. Ifa 
precipitate is formed a second time, the vessel is 
totally unfit for use, and dangerous to health, 





IS THE MOON DEAD? 


IT seems as certain as any matter not admitting 
of actual demonstration can be that the moon is, to 
all intents and purposes, dead. Her frame is indeed 
still undergoing processes of material change, but 
these afford no more evidence of real planetary life 
than the changes affecting a dead body are signs of 
still lingering vitality. Again, it seems certain that 
the processes through which the moon has passed 
in her progress towards planetary death must be 
passed through in turn by all the members of the 
solar system, and finally by the sun himself. Every 
one of these orbs is constantly radiating its heat into 
space, not indeed to be actually lost, but still in such 
sort as to reduce all to the same dead level of tem- 
perature, whereas vitality depends on differences of 
temperature, F very orb in space, then, is tending 
steadily onwards towards cosmical death. And, so 
far as our power of understanding, or even of con- 
ceiving the universe is concerned, it seems as though 
this tendency of every individual body in the uuni- 
verse towards death involved the tendency to- 
wards death of the universe itself. 

It may indeed be said that since the universe is 
of necessity infinite, whereas we are finite, we can- 
not reason in this way from what we can understand, 
or conceive, to conclusions respecting the universe, 
which we can even conceive, far less understand. 
Still it must be admitted that, so far as our reasoning 
powers can be relied on at all, the inference, from 
what we know, appears a just one, that the life of 
the universe will have practically departed when the 
largest and therefore longest-lived of all the orbs 
peopling space has passed to the stage of cosmical 
death. So far as we kuow, there is but one way of 
escape from this seemingly demonstrated, but in 
reality incredible, conclusion. May it not be that 
as men bave erred in former times in regarding the 
earth as the centre of the universe, as they have 
erred in regarding this period of time through which 
the earth is now passing as though it were central in 
all time, so possibly they may have erred in re- 
garding the universe we live in, and can alone com- 
prehend, as though it were the only universe ? 

May there not be a higher order of universe than 
ours, to which ours bears some such relation as the 
ether of space bears to the matter of our universe ? 
and may there not, above that higher order, be 
higher and higher orders of universe, absolutely 
without limit? And,in like manner, may not the 
ether of space, of which we know only indirectly 
though very certainly, be the material substance of 
&@ universe next below ours, while below that are 
lower and lower orders of universe absolutely with- 
out limit? And, as the seemingly wasted ener- 
gies of our universe are poured into the universe 
next below ours, may it not well be that our universe 
receiv's the supplies of energy wasted (in 
seemiug) from the universe next in order 
above it? So that, instead of the absolute 
beginning and the absolute end which we had 
seemed to reccgnise, there may be in reality but a 
coutinual interchange between the various orders 
of universe constituting the true universe, these 
orders being infinite in number even as each one of 
them is infinite in extent, 

We find ourselves lost, no doubt, in the contem- 
plation of these multiplied infinities; but we are 
equally lost in the contemplation of the unquestioned 
infinities of space and time amidst which our lives 
are cast, while the mystery of infinite waste, which 
seems so inscrutable when we consider the universe 
as we know it, finds a possible interpretation when we 
admit the existence of other orders of universe than 
the order to which our lives belong. 





SOMNAMBULISM EXTRAORDINARY. 





Tux following case of somnambulistic perform- 
ance I could scarcely believe had not the circum- 
stances been presented to me in a manner so direct 
and authoritative that I may safely say, I know 
them to be true. The incident transpired at a cer- 





tain academy, while my uncle, who was a preceptor 
in the institution, was engaged there; and I may be 
pardoned for putting it on record here that said 
uncle of mine occupied the same room, in the dwel- 
ling of Mr. Charles, formerly oceypied by Daniel 
Webster while a teacher at the same academy: 

It was in mid-autumn, and among other sports the 
students found great pleasure in “ shooting 
matches.’”” The two leaders, or acknowledged 
chieftains, chose sides, and then set forth into the 
forest upon the day’s sport. At night they met, and 
the side bringing in the most game won the day. At 
length, as the game they were allowed to shoot grew 
scarce, they concluded to try their hands at target 
practice. There were plenty of good rifles, either 
at hand, or easily to be procured, and when they had 
fairly got broken into the 1e¥v sport they liked it 
better than the forest ranging. 

Among the students was a young man named 
Ripley, a keen sportsman, and most genial com- 
panion. In the shooting batches which had already 
taken place—scouring the woods for partridges, 
pigeons, squirrels, and the like—he had come out 
number one every time; and when it came to the 
choosing of sides for rifle shooting he was the first 
one chosen. He shook iiis head when he heard, and 
assured his chief that he would be disappointed. 
Said he: 

“T have luck in the woods because I am used to 
them, and used to hunting small game; but I am 
not used to the rifle.” 

And it proved as he had said. On the first after- 
noon’s score he was very near the lowest, and he 
felt it keenly. That was on Saturday. On the after- 
noon of the following Wednesday they tried itagain, 
when Ripley came out a few lines better, but enough 
to place him among the fair lots. 

He wrote to his brother, who was doing business 
at Sheffield, to send him up the best rifle he could 
find in the town. He hoped it would arrive co tnat 
he vould practise with it before Saturday; but it 
did not. Another match came off on that Saturday 
afternoon, and poor Ripley, as usual, was very near 
to the “ tail end.” 

On that evening, when the stage came in, the rifle 
came with it,and a beauty it wes—one of the 
handsomest, and, doubtless, one of the e3: in the 
market. It was of English make, bearing th: crown 
stamp, and the government test-mark, 1. vas too 
late to try it on that day, so, when it had been 
sufficiently examined, it was set away, with all its 
accompaniments—all packed together in a silver- 
bound rosewood case—to await the coming week, 
and later in the evening Ripley made a target for 
individual practice—a piece of white paper large 
enough to take on a circle fifteen inches in 
diameter. 

This circle was put on heavily with India ink; 
then two smaller circles inside of that, and then a 
bull’s-eye two inches in diameter. The paper was 
pasted upon a neatly made wooden support, and laid 
carefully away with the rifle-case. 

That Saturday had not been a pleasant day, but 
at sunset the clouds were swept away, and when 
the moon arose the atmosphere was as clear as 
crystal. And the moon was at its full; and you 
who have seen the full moon of a crisp autumnal 
evening in the Midland Counties, know how bright 
and radiant it is. 

Somewhere about midnight those sleeping in the 
dormitory where Ripley had his bed were aroused 
by hearing him at his closet. A youth named Lord, 
from Brighton, who was an acknowledged leader in 
that section, controlled the others, and commanded 
silence. 

It was known that Ripley was a confirmed som- 
nambulist, and some of his sleep walking escapades 
had been wonderful. On the present occasion Lord 
saw that Ripley was asleep. Only certain of the 
directive faculties were awake. ‘The man himself— 
the living, reasoning mind—was as soundly locked in 
sleep as it could be. ‘The classmates remained 
silent and watched, ard this was what they saw: 

Ripley had turned in late, with his drawers and 
stockings on. He had arisen and slipped his feet 
into his slippers, and put on a jacket. Then he 
went to the closet and took the rifle-case and the 
target and went downstairs. In the front hall he 
stopped and put on a cap, and then unlocked the 
door and went out, 

His clothing, a shirt, drawers, stockings, slippers, 
short jacket, and a cap! Rather scant for the night 
when the frost was already white upon the ground 
But his mates did not disturb him. 

The academy building stood in what might be 
called an open field. It was an open lot of clear 
sward, of many acres, and in this field} back of the 
academy, the riflemen had been in the habit of prac- 
tising. Thither went Ripley, and set up his target 
against a fence, where the moon shone full upon it; 
and that moonlight was almost like sunlight. The 





orb was remarkably clear and brilliant, and its light 
soft and silvery. 

The somnambulist retired to the stand where the 
students had rigged loading tables and rests, distant 
about one hundred yards from the fence where the 
target was, and there he opened his case and 
took out his rifle, and proceeded to load it. He had 
already made himself master of the mechanism, so 
that he had no difficulty. When he had loaded 
the piece, he went to one of the rests, and, with buta 
brief aim, fired. He then wiped out the piece, and set 
it aside, and went to the target. As he came back 
the watchers could see that his face wore a satisfied 
look. 

He loaded and fired again, this time being a little 
more particular in his aim. And returning to the tar- 
get he loaded and fired five times, making six shots in 
all. Then he gathered up his implements and re- 
placed them in the box, and having gone and got 
the target, he started on his return homeward ; and, 
incredible as it may seem, he reached the house and 
ascended to his chamber without waking: There 
he dror p-d the case and the target upon the floor, 
and ag ne sank back to sit upon the bed he threw 
out h.s aands with a loud, quick cry, and started 
up. Hesaw his comrades standing around, and he 
knew in an instant that somethnig unusual had 
happened. 

‘* What is it? In the name of mercy, what have 
I been doing?” 

They ran downstairs, and found hot water in the 
kettle, and having brewed him a bow! of rum toddy, 
hot and strong, and forced him to drink it, they told 
him what they had witnessed. 

The target was taken up and examined. All six 
of the bails had struck inside the outer ring; three 
of them were inside the second; three inside the 
tiiree ; and two of them in the bull’s-eye. 

A pretty good story it was to tell on Sunday, and 
a good story for all time. I have heard well authen- 
ticated stories as strange remarkable. 

Ripley’s next essay with his rifle, in the waking 
state, was not up to the score he had made in his 
sleep, but before the snow flew he had conquered the 
weapon, and had become the best shot in the 
Academy, . G. 








SORES. 


Some time ago a little child had a pimple on its 
breast which became a little sore ; an amateur doctor 
advised a ‘simple ” remedy to be applied to it, which 
was done; neither the advice nor the remedy cost 
anything except the child’s life in forty-eight hours. 

A gentleman had a small running sore on the top 
of his foot; he was advised to have it ‘cured up;’’ 
we advised him to keep it running, but that was 
troublesome, and it was healed up; in a short time a 
cold set in, and he died of consumption at the end of 
a year. 

The son of a merchant wanted to reduce a swelling 
in the side, which began to “run ;’’ general remedies 
were proposed, with advice to let the “sore”’ alone, 
Tnis did not suit his views, so he had it healed up, 
and died of consumption in two years. 

A lady had a sore on the leg; it interfered with 
her walking ; she was impatient to have it “ cured 
up,’’ but was advised ag to the consequences. This 
was disregarded, ‘The sore was healed up, and she 
died of consumption, 

A lady aged seventy hada sore leg, and was ex- 
tremely anxious to have it healed up. She was ad- 
vised by all means to make no application to it, but 
merely to keep it under control by general remedies. 
An old woman was applied to, and with various 
salves a wonderful ‘‘cure’’ was the result. Within a 
few weeks the lady took dinner in usual health, and 
died in an hour. 

A lady aged sixty had a long continued violent and 
painful cough, a ‘‘ running ” took place under the toe 
nail. she feared mortification, and was anxious to havo 
it healed up. She was told that it was the best thing 
that could have happened to her, inasmuch as it 
would probably cure her cough, and add years to her 
life, while by improving the general health the run- 
ning might slowly dry up itself, all which proved to 
be so, and now in her seventy-fourth year sbe has 
better health than half our women at forty, 

Our object in stating these facts which have occurred 
in our own experience, within a comparatively short 
time, is to impress upon the reader’s mind the signal 
danger of tampering with sores, especially such as are 
sometimes called “ old sores,” jor they are the outlet 
to disease, and if injudiciously closed, what they 
would have discharged will be thrown in upon more 
vital internal organs, causing apoplexy, consump- 
tion or fatal congestions, as certainly as the boiler of 
a locomotive will be shivered to atoms if the fire is 
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tinued and all escape of steam is prevented. In 
i old sores, apply toa physician of age and 
If that is not practicable, the saiest and 
to diminish the amount of food eaten 
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each day, one half, and keep tle parts in 
condition, by washing them twice a day in soft, milk- 
warm water until relief is given. 

ORIGIN OF BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


: French call blind man’s buff colin maillard, 
he a wing is the history of its origin: 
ther Maillard, a severe disciplinarian, was the 
or ¢ r Charles VIII, This prince had a female 
{ Cornelle, The father, whose pre- 
sence was not agreeable to her, often found her at 
supper with the king. In order that she might have 
some mirth with him,and induce him to take part 
in the romps and pastimes which he disturbed, she 
hit upon the idea of running away, while the king 
was to catch her, 

“There is no art,” said she, “in catching me, for 
you can run faster than I can. But suppose I were to 
tio somethi er your eyes.” 

“ Weil, do so,’ said the king, whom she used to 
eall Colin. 
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ingly fastened a handkerchief over his 





accord 


She 
eves, an! in this state he endeavoured to catch her. 
The others mingle. in the sport, and even Maillard 


himself took a share in the diversion. The new 
game soon spread from the court to the city,and re- 
ezived the new name of colin maillard, after the en- 
amoured monarc! and rigid confessor. 








OR, 
MARRIED IN RAGE, 
secllipalitinniinias 
CHAPTER XXX. 





As David Lind ay journeyed farther and farther 
from Gloria the pain of absence settled deeper and 

eper In Nis Bh t. 

Yet he was 1 t in despair. What faithful lover 

ver is? 

He was youthful; she was childlike; there was 
time encuch | ‘e them; and he hoped some day 
to make | fit to become her mate before the 
wor 

Ho di t t —_ he was now fit to beso. He 
was not like the ubly-born hero of a celebrated 
t b, Who apo enh sed his love: 


worthy, for I love you, 





I ain worthy asa king!” 
idsay was too humble and reverent—not 
was a poor, lowly-born fisherman ; no, 


id been born a prince he would have had 
humility and reverence that is inherent in 
very pure an i elevated spirit. 
Ihe one Divine Man in his life and death gave us 
most illustrious exan ple of this; and those who 
Fhisn st are the most like Him i. this 





yu 
foilow near 
spect. 
[It is the lowest order of souls, whatever their 
cial p ions may be, who are the most egotisti- 
na superciio 
David Lindsay did not think himself worthy of 
» who had first beamed on him like a little angel 
ym the Loru’s Kingdom ; but he aspired to become 
n the cour se ol time, 


sit 





Meanwi feit the pain of absence very bit- 
terly, but tried i by thinking of his cuty to divert his 

na from it- 

His duty lay plain enough before him. 


To go to Liverpool and di liver Gloria’s letter of 
iation to Miss Agrippina de Crespigney, and 

to try to induce that lady to go down to Gryphyn- 
jold and take Gloria under her protection; and 


then to go down to his own little home on Sandy 


f<le and stay with his grandmother, to take care of 
her to the end of her life, even though she should 
ive to bea hundred years old—by which time he 


mself would be in the decline of life—and to use 
a his leisure in studying to cultivate his mind, 
snd in every way improve himself for Gloria’s 

lie felt that he had the power to work and the 
,tlence to walt. 

it was uear morning, on a spring-like day in the 
week of February that David Lindsay arrived 
verpool. 
He took « reom in the nearest hotel, and lay down 
obtain a few hours’ rest after his fatiguing ride 
: rai days and nights, 
Having a refreshing sleep he arose a little after 
sunrise, made a careful toilet, took breakfast, and 


then set out in search of Miss Agrippina De Cres- 
pigney. 

ile was not sure where he should find her ; hut the 
fashionable hotels were at that time few in number 
ind soon run through. 

Iie thought he would inquire first at “ Gadsby’s,” 
vhere, he had heard Gloria say, the De Crespigneys 
iad once stopped. 

He went into the office and inquired of the young 

nan at the desk whether Madame De Crespigney 
ud family were at that house. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he next asked: 

“ Do you know if Miss Aggripina De Crespigney 
is in?” 

“IT donot; butif you will walk into the reception 
room and send up your card by a waiter you will 
dnd out,’’ replied the hotel clerk, whose experience 
soon detected in David Lindsay a young man from 
the “rural ” districts, 

Poor David Lindsay had never possessed a card in 
his life, and it is not certain that at this time he 
knew exactly what was meant. 

However, he followed the waiter to the reception 
room,and then drew Gloria's letter from his breast 
pocket and looked at it. 

It was superscribed ; 

_ Miss De Crespigney—to present Mr, David 

Linc say. 

He gave the letter to the waiter to take up to the 
lady, aud them his heart failed him. 

There isone sort of antagonist that the bravest 
nero will quail at the thought of meeting. War- 
riors who have gone without fear str right up into 
the cannon’s mouth, marching “to death as to a 
festival,’ have blenched before the face of a sharp, 
severe, austere oid woman. 

David Lindsay paced up and down the floor of the 
public room, in great dread of meeting * Miss Aggra- 
vator.’’ 

He knew she would take time to read and study 
Gloria’s letter. and that the letter contained every- 
thing she would require to know. in explanation of 
their strange marriage. 

Yet beshrank from encountering the keen eyes 
and waspish tongue of tie old la:y. 

He had to wait an hour, which suspense and 
anxiety seemed to drag out into two or three, 

At length the door opened, and Miss De Crespig- 
ney entered the room, her sailow face paler, her 
eyes keener, her nose sharper, her lips closer, her 
black curls stiffer than ever. She wore a tight- 
| fitting dress of dark, navy- -blue serge. 

Her whole aspect was very severe as she en- 
| tered. 

David Lindsay bowed and pl.ced a chair for her, 

“Well, young man! Now, what have you got to 
aay for yourself,eh?’ she demanded, as she sat down 
in the chair, holding herself bolt upright. 

“Only this, Miss De Crespigney, that no man 
could have done otherwise than I have done,’’ 
answered David Lindsay, with a modest self-respect 
that inspired him at the moment, he kuew not 
wherefore. 

“The impnience of the fellow.” 

David Lindstay, standing before her, bowed ironi- 
cally. (I am afraid Satan was getting into my 
angel. ) 

“* Pray, you vagabon}, why did you run off with 
Colonel De Crespigney’s niece ?”” 

David Lindsay made no answer whatever, not 
even by a look 

** Do you hear me, sir ?” demanded the lady. 

** Yes, madaine, I hear you.” 

‘* Why don’t you answer then ?” 

‘*Did you address me? I thought you spoke to 
some one whom you called a vagabond, not to 
me.”’ 

Miss Aggripina had the grace to blush. 

“Tam quite ready to auswer any question you 
may please to address to me, Miss De Crespigney,’’ 
said the young man, with a bow, 

“Upon my sacred word and honour times have 
come to a pretty pass when young men of your 
station take such a line as that. Then, I ask you, 
Mr. David Lindsay, how you dared to run off with 
Colonel De Crespigney’s niece ?” 





“To take her from Colonel De Crespigney’s 
power. But, doubtless, the young lady has told 
you all that in her letter,” calmly replied the young 
man. 


* The insolence of the fellow !” 

David Lindsay bowed again and smiled. 

“What do you think ‘ought to be done to yon, 
sir, for that deed?’ ” angrily demanded Miss Agrip- 
pina. 

** Justize,”’ replied David Lindsay. 

“ Here is the life of a young and beautiful, high- 
born and wealthy girl ruined for ever.” 

‘** Stop there, if you please, Miss De Crespigney ; 
for ‘ruined,’ say saved from ruin. You have read 


extremity to which she was driven,.and which was 
likely indeed to have driven her to madness, to des- 
peration and to crime, and from which nothing but 
the marriage she contracted with me could have 
saved her.” 

‘She might have escaped to me and thrown her- 
self upon my protection.” 

*“You could not have protected her against the 
legal authority of her guardian, ?whose power over 
her could only cease on her marriage with another 
man, or her attaining her majority; nor could she 
have protected herself long from the importunity of 
the uncle whom she tenderly loved. In some weak 
moment she must have consented to become his wife, 
im what her faith had taught her to consider a sacri- 
legious marriage.’ 

“It would bave been a sacrilegious marriage,” 
exclaimed Miss De Crespigney. 

“Her only refuge from such a fate was the mat- 
riage she contracted with me—a nominal marriage 
only, Miss De Crespigney—a marriage of which [ 
shall never take the slightest advantage. -What! 
Shall I to whom she fled for refuge from another, be 
the one to turn upon her asanaggressor? Put her 
in new terror and distress? On, no, no, Miss De 
Crespigney! Heaven forbid! My love is her 
full and perfect sanctuary and defence, even from 
myself,” said the young man, earnestly, fer- 
vently, 

Miss Agrippina looked at him in astonishment and 
admiration, gazed at his face, now glowing with the 
holy spirit of self-dedication, until that face be- 
came as a revelation to her own somewhat hard, 
selfish and worldly nature. 

“You ought to be a gentleman, young Lindsay, 
you ought, indeed. Ido not wonder that my niece, 
the Countess Gloria— But what“am I talking 
about ?’’ she said, relapsing into her former state. 

But no more words of scorn, contempt, or anger 
could she utter to the true goutleman standing be- 
fore her. 

‘“* Will you take counsel with me, Miss De Cres- 
pigney, as to how, in this state of affairs, I can 
best serve the welfare of your niece?” hea quietly 
asked 





\ 


“Yes, Mr. Lindsay, I will. Our church, I am 
happy to say, does not approve of, or recognise, 
divorce at all, under the circumstances; nor indeed, 
if it did, would it be advisable to have this merely 
nominal marriage annulled by a full divorce, for 
that would leave the Countess Gloria still exposed 
to the importunities of Colonel De Crespigney ; place 
her, in fact, exactly where she stood before. So, for 
every reason, a full divorce is not to be thought of,”’ 
said Miss De Crespigney. 

“ No,’’ answered the young man. 

“But a limited divorce, Mr. Lindsay, such as our 
religion permits und»r some circumstances, a limited 
divorce is what would be proper here, You know 
what I mean ?”’ 

‘Yes, madame, a full and complete separation of 
the married pair without annuiment of the mar- 
riaze.”’ 

“That is it. Now, if you would consent to such 
an arrangement as that, it would be the best that 
could be wade; for you know, my dear Mr, Lindsay, 
that it is scarcely fitting that you——’”’ 

She paused ; she could net now add anything that 
might in the slightest degree seem to reflect on the 
gentleman before ber. 

“I know, I know,” answered David Lindsay, 
gently; “and I will do anything, consent to any- 
thiag, that you and your niece shall decide upon 
when you have consulted together? You will go to 
her, I hope ?” 

‘*T will set out immediately by the very next 
train which leaves Liverpool, and I will. bring her 
to Liverpool with me. It i not right that she 
should remain in such a barbarous neighbourhood as 
that of Gryphynhold,” said Miss De Crespigney. 

“ May I be permitted to inquire after tha health 
of Colonel De Crespigney, madame ?”’ inquired the 
young man. 

“Oh, he has been very ill, as he deserved to be. 
He followed you to Liverpool the day after your 
flight ; arrived here in the morning to fin i that you 
had been married and had left the city the night 
before. Then he broke down and fell ill of a nervous 
fever, from which he is just now recovering. He is 
in this house, but he is not able to leave the room, 
His mother is with him. I believe that he meditates 
going to America with his mother and sisters next 
summer,”” 

David Lindsay then arose to take leave, saying, as 
he did so: 

“ My post office address is St, Inigoes. If you, or 
‘the Countess Gloria ’ have any commands for me, 
please write them.’ 

“‘T will do so, Mr. Lindsay. And pray let me now 
retract,and apologise for any rude words I may have 
uttered under my first provocation.” 
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“Pray do not think it necessary, my dear madame. 
They are alrealy forgotten,’’ he answered, as he 
bowed over her hand that she had offered him. 

So they who met in antagonism parted in har- 
mony. 

David Lindsay hurried back te his hotel, wrote 
and posted a letter to Gloria, then paid his bill, took 
his valise and hastened to the steamboat wharf, 
where he was so fortunate as to catch the boat just 
about leaving. 

After a cold but quick run, he reached La Compte’s 
Landing, and hired an old man to take him in his 
boat across to Sandy Isle. 

The sun was setting as he jumped ashore on 
the little sand-hfil and walked rapidly up to the 
cottage, 

He felt as if he had been gone years instead of 
weeks, 

The door was-shut but not fastened, so he opened 
ii and walked in, 

What a picture of comfort the interior of the little 
cottage looked, as the young man entered it on this 
cold, February afternoon. 

The bright wood-fire was blazing up the fire-place ; 
the tea kettle was singing over it; the cake was 
baking before it; the cat and dog were lying on the 
rug, curled up together in the most friendly manner. 
‘The tea-table was in the middle of the room, with the 
clean, white cloth spread over it. 

Dame Lindsay, in her neat, blue cotton dress, with 
her white cap, neck handkerchief, and aprom, was 
standing at the cupboard, in the act of bringing out 
some delf ware dishes to put om the table, when the 
noise of the opening door, slightas it was, caused her 
to look around, and she saw David Lindsay. 

“Eh, lad, is it ’ee? Thank Heaven, *ee’scome at 
last,’’ she said, as she set down her dishes and 
opened her arms to receive her boy. 

‘‘Tam glad to find you well, dear Granny. And 


after he had returned her embrace. 

“En, yes. Father Moriarty read it to me with his 
own lips. And the little lady’s letter, too. Ah, 
David, lad, that was a dreadful thing, A dreadful 
thing, David!” 

‘*\What was a dreadiul thing, dear Granny? Do 
you mean my marrying Gloria?” 

“ Nay, lad, ’ee couldn’t ha’ done otherwise when 
the little lady ’ee’s known from childiood came to ’ee 
for refuge.” 

“That was just it, Granny, she came to me for 
refoge. But what did you mean by saying that was 
a dreadful thing ?” inquired David Lindsay, uneasily, 
as he threw himself into a chair, 

‘* Tne conduct of her guardian that drove her to 
such extremity! But sit down now, Davie, and 
take ‘ee supper. I was so glad it was just ready for 
’ee when ’ee come, though I didn’t know ’ee was 
coming,” said the dame, as she began to put the 
tea-pot and the cake on the table. 

David Lindsay took his place, and his grand- 
mother poured out a cup of tea and set before him, 
saying: 

“Help ’ee self to bread and ham, and tell me, 
lad, where have ’ee left the little lady, an’ why ha’ 
ye not. brought her to see me ?”’ 

“Twill tell you all about it after supper, dear 
granny, It isa long story,” said the young man. 

“On! and I have got something to tell you, 
Davie!” said the dame, with such a sudden change 
of manner, and with so much solemnity of expres- 
sion, that the young man immediately was reminded 
of the strange dream or vision he had had at 
Gryphynhold, when the soft touch had awakened 
Lim the voice had whispered : 

“ Arise, David Gryphyn, and go hence, get home, 
for my mother has something to communicate to 
you.’ 

‘‘ What have you to tell me, granny?” he in- 
quired, 

“Oh, Davie! Something so strange, so astonish- 
ing, Davie! So wonderful!’’ 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ Wuart is it you have to tell me, Granny ?” again 
inquired David Lindsay, seeing that for some reason 
the old woman still hesitated. 

“Eh, lad, wait til’ ee’s done supper, and I’ve 
cleared away the table, and wecan sit quiet together 
by the fire. Eh, Davie, it is a painful story, and 
"ee’ll have much to forgive,” sighed the dame. 

“Much to forgive, Granny?” echoed the young 
man, 

“* Aye, lad, much to forgive us all.’ 

**You surprise me, dear granny. I have nothing 
to forgive in anyone. No one ever wronged me, least 
vi all would you have done so, who have shown me 








mere but loving kindness all the days of my 
ife.” 

“Yea, lad, but *ee ha’ been greatly wronged— 
tg wronged,”’ sighed the dame, shaking her 
ead. 


“Not by you, I would stake my soul,” replied the 
young man, affectionately. 

‘Nay, but I have kept things from ’ee, Davie. 
Ihave kept things from ’ee as ’ee ouglit to have 
known before this. Aye, lad, I thought if I should 
die while ’ee was away ’ee’d never know.” 

“Dear granny, I don’t know what you mean, but 
I know whatever you have done has been done 
wisely and well, and from the very best motives.” 

“Eh, dear, yes; but one cannot always tell what 
is for the best; and my judgment, lad, is not so 
good as it was, nay, nor my understanding either.’’ 

** But if your judgment appioved you when it was 
strong, you should remember that it did so, and 
not let your peace be disturbed by morbid doubts 
now.” 

‘* Well, well, lad, ’ee shall hear after supper. Now 
tell me where did ’ee leave the little lady, and why 
didn’t "ee bring her to see me? But mayhap she 
was tired. Did ’eo leave her at her house at La 
Compte’s Landing? But of course ’ee did; and of 
course ’ee must return to her to-night; yet stilkl 
hope ’ee can give me an hour after supper, Davie, 
that I may tell ’eo some things ’ee ought to know,” 
said Granny Lindsay, as, perceiving that David bad 
finished his meal, she arose from the table, and 
began to put the cups and saucers on the tea-board 
to take them out imto the back shed. 

As the dame had answered her own question, 
David did not attempt to set her right by an ex- 
planation, while she was going back and forth 
between the table and the the room and 
the shed. 

But when she had cleared away the table, and 
drawn her arm-chair and seated herself with her 
knitting in her hands, he placed another seat and sat 
down near her to give and receive explanations. The 
dame led the way. 

* Hark to the wind! It will be a bitter cold night 
for ’ee to have to cross to the main, and walk all 
the way down to La Compte’s Landing,”’ she said, 

**T shall not have to go,” he answered, 

“ Ah, but ee must, Davie; ’ee mustn’t leave the 
little lady all alone the first night she comes to her 
own home,” 

“She is not at La Comptes Landing,” he re- 
plied. 

“Eh! What? Then ’ee left her in the city? That 
was wrong, Davie. ’Ee should ha’ stayed with the 
little lady, or brought her with ’ee. ‘The city is an 
ill place for the little lady to be left alone in.”’ 

“She is not in the city,Granny. She is at her 
own house.” 

** And where is that, Davie? I didn’t know that 
the little lady had any other house than La Compte’s 
Landing. Where is her other house?” 

“ At Gryphynhold.”’ 

The knitting fell from the old dame’s fingers, her 
hands dropped upon her lap, and she stared fixedly in 
the young man’s face, while the pallor of death over- 
spread her own, 

“ Gryphynhold!’’ she echoed, in a faint voice. 

** Yes,’ answered David Lindsay, who mistook the 
cause of the dame’s dismay. “I knowit is a remote, 
barbarous, and very objectionable residence for a 
young lady, but she was determined to go there, and 
stay there, attracted by its romantic situation and 
surroundings, I think.” 

“Gryphynhold! Gryphynhold!” moaned the 
dame. 

“Oh, yes, Granny,” continued David Lindsay, 
still self-deceived as to the cause of her disturbance. 
“But she is not alone, She has a discreet matron, 
Mrs. Brent, and alively young woman, Miss Cum- 
mings, staying with her, besides a staff of faithful 
servants. And Miss De Crespigney has gone to visit 
her.” 

“Gryphynhold! Gryphynhold! Gryphynhold !” 
moaned the old dame, wringing her hands. 

“Yes, yes, dear Granny! Necessity—which I 
will explain to you hereafter—obliged me to leave 
her there for the present. But she is all right, I 
assure you.”’ 

** Oh, Davie, that you should have entered Gry- 
phynhold!”’ 

“Bat why should I not? It is Gloria’s inherit- 
ance. Her father bought it from Sir Owen Griifin, 
the Welsh baronet, who was the next of kin to 
Dyvyd Gryphyn, the last proprietor, who died with- 
out heirs,’’ 

‘“I did not even know that the horrible place 
had passed into other hands,’”’ said Dame Lindsay, 
trembling, 

**Granny, did you know anything about Gryphyn- 
hold?” inquired David Lindsay, now struck by the 








whole manner of the old dame, and seeing it in a 
new but confused light, for he could not understand 
it in the least. 

“ Aye, to my cost, to my cost !’’ 

“Granny, has the secret you have to tell me any- 
thing to do with that old manor-house ?”’ 

“Everything to do with it, lad. LKverything to 
do with it,” she groaned. 

“Don’t fret, Granny. Whatever you may have to 
tell me, Iam sure of one thing—there is nothing to 
fret about. Here am I, a strong, hearty, steady 
young man, and your grandson, able to take gocd 
eare of you and myself too.” 

“Yes, Davie. ’Ee is my grandson. Nothing can 
change that, indeed, whatever else may be changed ! 
Eb, how can I ever tell ’ee, lad, all I have to tell 
"ee ?” she sighe '. 

“ Perhaps if I relate a strange dream or vision I 
had at Gryphynbold, it may help you,” said David 
Lindsay. 

“Eh, adream, lad? I had a dream, too. A 
dream that warned me I must no longer hide tho 
truth from ’ee, Davie!” exclaimed the dame, in sur- 


prise. 

‘Tell me your dream first, granny. 

.“ Aye, it was the first night I got home after my 
long absence at St Inigoes. I had got your letter 
and the little lady’s letter, which came to me en- 
closed in one to Father Moriarty; so 1 knew why 
you had gone, and all about it ; but it was the first 
night I had ever slept alone on the island, and I felt 
so lonesome that I was fit tocry. I fastened up the 
house and went to bed, but I couldn’t sleep. 1 laid 
awake, watching the fire, that was sort of company 
for me, and Priscilla and Nicholis, the cat and dog 
that were sleeping on the hearth, and I was a won- 
dering how the poor things had managed to live, 
much more to grow so fat and sleek the whole week 
you and J were away——” 

“Why, granny,1 took out all the meat, both fresh 
and salt, and set it in the shed for Nicholas and 
Priscilla, and a tub of water, too, and I spoke to the 
old watchman at the landing to row over here every 
day to look after Winny and the pigs and chickens 
and said he might have the milk and eggs for his 
trouble, Why, I told you so when I wrote.” 

“ Yes,I know you did,and it set my mind at 
ease about them ; but you never said how you had 
provided for Priscilla and Nicholas, and I expected 
to find them half starved, with nothing but what 
they could catch to live on. And sol was lying in 
the bed that night, watching them as they was 
curled up before the fire, wondering how they had 
lived and grown fat, until, at last, the fire burned 
down low—so low that I could not see them any 
longer, or anything else. Then I Jay and listened 
at the wind howling around the roof and raging at 
the doors, as if it would ha’ whirled the house ap 
todily and carried it off to sea, and I that lonesome 
and forsaken I was fit to cry.” 

“Poor Granny! I thought of you, and so did 
Gloria.” 

“T know, Jad, I know. I am not blaming you. 
But that night I was not like myself. I was sick at 
heart, and so I was unjust; ani I said to myself, as 
I lay there in the dark and lonesome room—I said to 
myself ; 

‘“**Of all the children I havo raised, not ono re- 
mains with me, and I am alone in my old age—alone 
in my old age.’ 

“ And then, Davie—you will hardly beable to be- 
lieve it—I heard a low voice close to ny ear—a voice 
softer and sweeter than the coving of the cushat 
dove murmur in my ear: 

*** Mother.’ 

“TI knew the voice, Davie! I knew it, and a won- 
derful peace fell over me; but still, though I kuew 
the voice I breathed the question: 

“© Who calls?” 

*Itis JI, your daughter, Desolée,’ returned the 
sweet notes, 

* Are you near me, my child ?” I breathed. 

***T am always near you, mother. Always with 
you.’ 

“* Let me see you, Desolée, my child. I will not 
be afraid, I breathed. 

“* Nay, you cannot see me, mother, nor will you 
see me till your hour of release shall come, and you 
enter the world of light where I live.’ . 

“* Where is that world of light, Desolée?’ I 
breathed. 

“*Here, right here; within you and around 
you.’ 

“* Desolée. why is it that I can hear you, yet can- 
not see you ?”” 

“* Because your ears are partly open into my 
world, but not your eyes.’ 

“* Bat some have seen spirits—so "tis said.’ 

“Yes, the few—the very few to whom it has been 
given.’ 

“ Desolée,’ I said, ‘my soul is troubled about 
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Davie. Should I die now, before he comes back, 
ze will never know the secret we have kept from 
im,’ 

“** You willsee him soon. I willsend him toyou. 
‘Tell him the secret of his life. He can bear it now. 
And I release you from your promise,’ 

“* May I tell him all ?’ I breathed. 

“Yes, all. Now, mother, sleep,’ the soft voice 
cooed. 

““*T was almost dying. When I answered the 
sweet notes I did not speak the words, I seemed to 
breathe them, and not with the breath of my body 
but with the breath of my soul. In the same way 
when I heard the voice, it did not seem to be with 
the ear of my body but with the hearing of my soul. 
And then when I slept it seemed less like going to 
sleep than like fainting into forgetfulness. I never 
woke until morning ; but my dream was as clear to 
me as anything that ever happened.” 

‘It wasa dream, then ?”’ 

“ Yes, lad, it must have been a dream, though it 
was the clearest, plainest, reallest dream I ever bad 
in all my life. And it comforted me somehow. I 
think my child came to me in a dream, as angels and 
spirits used to come to the patriarchs of old.’ 

“You speak of your child and your daughter, and 
youcall her ‘ Desolée.’ I did not know that you had 
any daughter at all, or any other child than my 
father,’’ said the young man. 

“Yes, lad, 1 had a daughter, if to have taken a 
babe, from the hour of its birth, to sleep in my 
bosom, and feed at my breast, and bring it up in my 
home, and be a mother to it until it grew to young 
womanhood, could make that babe my daughter! It 
is a part of the secret I have to tell ’ee, lad! But 
first let me hear ’ee dream; for I have an idea that 
it will be found to be connected with mine. She 
told me that she would send 'ee to me,”’ 

‘And she did, Granny. Now listen: It was on 
the first night that I slept in the old manor-house of 
Gryphynhold, I had lain awake nearly all night, 
from the restlessness one feels ina strange bed, you 
know. Granny ?” 

** Aye, lad.’’ 

“Well, it was near morning when I fell asleep. 
How long I slept, I do not know; but I was awak- 
ened from a state of unconsciousness by the passing 
of a light hand over my brow. I called out: 

“*Who is there ?” 

* Bat as you said, Granny, it seemed to be more 
like the calling of my soul than my body, And a 





(‘‘0Mk, SWEET HOME,”’ 


sweet, soft, flute-like voice, that I seemed in some 
strange way to hear in my spirit, answered and 
said : 

*“*Your mother, Arise, David Gryphyn, and go 
home. My mother aas something to communicate to 

ou.’ 
, “TI started up, wondering whether I had really 
heard the voice, or only dreamed of it. I threw 
open the windows. The sun was rising. I searched 
the room, It was empty. I examined the doors. 
They were locked and bolted fast, as I had left them 
on the night previous.” 

“ Most wonderful,’’ said Dame Lindsay, thought- 
fully, 

**Do you think it was the same person of whom 
you dreamed, Granny ?”’ 

“Yes, Davie, it was the same person.” 

* And who was it?” 

“Your mother !” 

“ But—but my mother was your son’s wife, your 
daughter-in-law, Kate Lindgay, and her voice was 
not soft and sweet, but strong and firm.” 

“Your mother, Davie, was Desolée Dubois, my 
dear foster-daughter, dear to me, and near to me, as 
if I had borne her and brought her forth; for her 
mother died on the day that the child was born; 
and I put the babe to my breast,as I had a month- 
old boy at the time, and being a buxom young wife 
of twenty-five, was well able to feed both child- 
ren—‘ my twins,’ as my liu:band, good man. calied 
them.” 

‘Then you are not my grandmother after all,” 
said the young man in » choking voice, as the tears 
started to his eyes; for he felt at that moment he 
had lost a beloved relative by a stroke more effectual 
than death itsel?. 

** Oh, Davie, Davie, lad! that was the very reason 
I did not want to tell ’ee. I knew ’ee would feel 
just so. I knew ’ee would say just that. But I am 
’ec grandmother. If taking ’ee mother to my breast 
and feeding her from my bosom and bringing her up 
to womanhood, would not make me her child’s 
grandmother, I hardly know what would. Iam ’ee 
grandmother, Davie—the only grandmother ’ee ever 
had, as ’ee is the only grandchild I ever had. 
So ’ee mustn’t disown me, Davie!’? moaned the 
dame. 

David Lindsay arose and knelt down before her 
and took her aged hands in his own, and pressed 
them to his lips and heart ; then gazing in her sweet 
old face, he said; 








‘*The only parent I have known, since I was & 
little, helpless lad, the one I love most in the world, 
except one other, how could I bear that you should 
disown me? Iam sorry the tie by blood is not be- 
tween us, but no tie of blood could, no accident of 
birth could be so strong as the bond of love between 
you and me,”’ 

“ Aye, lad, that must be so; yet I am sorry ee 
thinks I am not ’ee grandmother, after all.” 

“ Let us never speak of it again,’’ said the young 
man, pressing both the withered hands to her lips 
again.” 

** Nay, lad, now the worst is over for us, I must 
tell ’ee the whole story. Rise, lad, and sit beside 
me. ’Ee must know the whole story, and ’ee’s rights, 
and then ’ee ’Il see, mayhap, ’ee’s 8 match, in birth 
at. least, for the haughtiest lady in the land—let 
alone our meek little angel, who always loved the 
cottage better than the palace, and the society of the 
simple poor better than that of the proud.’”’ 

“Oh! Granny, if you will tell me anything that 
will draw me nearer in any good way to her, even in 
the circumstance of family, you will make me 80 
much the happier.” 

“What does ’ce mean, lad? Isn’t’ee happy with 
the little lady ?” 

David Lindsay paused to reflect. 

He did not wish tolet the good dame into the 
whole secret of his merely nominal marriage and 
present separation from his bride, and so he answered 
truly, though evasively : 

‘* She is an angel of goodness, Granny, as you know. 
She might be willing to forget the wide difference 
in our social positions. but the world would not. For 
the sake of her standing in the world, I would like 
to be nearer to her in position.” 

“That ’ee shall be, Davie, never fear.” 

“That I will be, sooner or later, by my own 
energy, dear Granny, if not by the favour of for- 
tune.” 

“ Aye, lad, I believe ’ee!” ne 

“But now, dear Granny, to your stury,’’ he said, 
as he arose from his half-kneeling position beside her 
and resumed his seat on the opposite side of the 
fireplace. . 

And as they sat there before the cottage fire, with 
the cat and dog curled up on the hearth between 
them, and the wind of the winter night piping 
around the house, Dame Lindsay told the followiog 
tale of old times to her listening lad, 


(To be Continued.) 
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(THE CONSULTATION. | 
Ls & last words of her father, and she hastily swallowed | lowed the lead of Mr. Carr to the library on the 
rid, A FATAL MISTAKE. the wine to the last drop, knowing that Mr. Carr | other side of the house. There all was ready for the 
ald would not be satisfied with less submission on her | ceremony, which was seldom omitted by members of 
be- idtnabilemineliliiy part. thechurch at that day, evenif the reading of the 
t of A few moments later Mrs. Ronald came in, fol- | prayers wasa mere form. 
reen CHAPTER IX. lowed by two servants ; one with lights, and another The previous evening had been held as a species of 
one bearing a large waiter on which the despised | Saturnalia, and the service had been omitted, but 
ee As Mr. Carr came into the hall where Clayton and | Yopon was served in cups of delicate French china, | to-night all was prepared in the most decorous 
Bettina were conversing he glanced at their faces | with thin slices of bread and butter, each one | manner. 
ung and saw signs of emotion in both, which satisfied | rolled up separately, and a small dish of chipped} A large prayer-book lay open on the table, near 
lips him that things were going as he wished, and cross- | beef. which were seats for the family and guests, and in the 
ing the room to the table on which the winehad been | After the late and abundant dinner this was the | rear of the apartment stood a row of dusky, honest, 
rust placed, be sagan out three brimming glasses, aud | usual evening repast at Carmora, though when | old retainers, who were always required to be in 
side che>rily said: gentlemen were staying in the house cold meats were | their places, unless sickness prevented. 
hts, ‘| cffer a toast, which, of course, you and Bettina | placed on the sideboard in case they should need| Mr. Carr was a fine reader, and he gave duo im- 
irth will drink with me, ‘Success to you in all you may | anything more substantial before retiring. pressiveness to the words he uttered, feeling, at the 
let undertake, and may the goddess of love be as pro-| Bettina declined taking anything, and was glad | moment, all his dependence on the unseen power 
the pitious to you as that of war has proved.” to retreat as far as possible from the lights which | which rules the world. 
the Clayton joined him heartily, saying: were placed upon the table around which the others As soon as he finished, Bettina escaped to her own 
“Thank you, dear old friend; with all my heart | gathered. room, though it was yet early in the evening. 
that I drink to your kind wishes for me, especially the | Though Mis. Ronald was the only one who took| Mrs. Ronald soon retired also, leaving ths gentle- 
n in last. ‘ Faint heart never won fair lady,’ and in love, | a cup of North Carolina tea, as it was called, both | men to talk together till a late hour of the night. 
0 as in war, I take for my motto, ‘ Never give up.” of the gentlemen, out of respect for her, partook of ‘é . . 
Bettina had not left her seat, and her father spoke | the slender repast she presided over, and Bettina was ’ , re 
vith to her rather sharply: touched and interested by the deferential attention On the following day a crowd of visitors, attracted 
“Do you not intend to honour my toast, Miss | offered her elderly friend by Clayton, and the easy | by the news of Colonel Clayton’s arrival at Car- 
Carr? 1 could not have believed that you would | flow of talk with which he entertained her, while | mora, came from every direction to hear what he 
the treat our gucst so cavalierly,” the slight meal was eaten, had to tell of the victorious campaign from which he 
and Bettina replied with some effort : When the things were removed Mr, Carr asked | had just returned. 
red “ Colonel Cliyton knows that I wish him every mea- | for music, and the young girl went at once to the} Asa boy and very young man Clayton had known 
sure of prosperity and success, papa, and [had rather | spinet which stood on one side of the room, and sat | them all, for his property lay in the same parish, snd 
ow. not take wine just as tea iscoming on. Pray excuse | down to her task without a word of objection,| he had, from the age of thirteen, been the ward oi 
nce me.’’ though at that moment she felt asif any discord | Mr, Carr, living in his family, and cared for as a 
For “Tea! slop! and moreover, what you have tooffer | would be more welcome to her than such harmony | gon. 
like is not genuine. I’ve not bought a pound of the stuff | as she could elicit from her imperfect instrument. During the whole time of the long struggle he 
since the tea-rigt in Boston. Yopon, gathered in Bettina played with expression and taste, though | had been unable even to visit his old home, and great 
North Carolina, and put up to look like tea, is a poor | she had little real skill or knowledge of music. ‘I'o | was the anxiety of his family friends to see and wel- 
own substitute for the real thing. It may do for old|her own nicely tuned ear her playing was in- | come him to his own again. 
for- ladies to gossip over, but not for young ones, in pre- | debted for its chief charm, and when her sweet] On this day all Mrs. Ronald’s energies were taxed 
ference to wine. Come, my girl, I'll not allow you | soprano voice was added to the accompaniment, | ¢o provide as magnificent a dinner as would do hon- 
to shirk this toast,’’ those around her listened with delight, though the | our to the house and the distinguished guest it en- 
aid, Thus commanded, Bettina arose and came forward | old ballads most fashionable at that day were some- | tertained ; and there was no fear that there would 
her reluctantly, and she rejoiced that twilight filled | times of formidable length. not be a sufficient number present to do honour to 
the the room with shadows, for she feared the revela- On this evening she made no effort to sing, and | the feast 
F tion her agitated face might make, if distinctly | when her father asked her for one of his favourites The stable-yard was filled with horses, and some 
vith seen. she arose abruptly, and said : oe hitched to? bidde.of the andl 
een As the three touch d glasses Mr. Carr said : “ Not to-night, papa, please. I am not in good | Y°r°’ ie oe ee ee ee 
ing “Mind, now—bumpers can only do justice to my | voice, and you would not have me make a failure| | Thirty guests sat down to the table on that day, 
ring good wishes for the noble man who I heartily wish | before our friend, Colonel Clayton. Besides, it is but the two ladies did not appear. 
was my own son.” time for evening prayers, and the people will be Bettina was really indisposed from the agitation 
Bettina lifted her eyes to Clayton’s face as their | waiting.” she had lately suffered, and every moment Mrs. 
glasses touched, but they swiftly dropped at the At this suggestion the whole party arose, and fol- | Ronald could spare from her domestic duties was 
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devoted to her niece, who had come over for the | to ‘assume a virtue though they have it not. 


day. 

Clayton went through the ordeal with flying 
coicurs, 

His good humour was imperturbable, and his 
patience inexhaustible, 

His battles were fought over again and again for 
the benefit of successive listeners, and he was una- 
nimously voted a capital good fellow, quite un- 
spoiled by the prosperous career he had run as 
one of the favourite officers of the commander-in- 
chief, 

The dinner party was a brilliant success, though 
rather too much wine was drank, and the mirth of 
the guests, toward the last, became rather up- 
roarious. 

But that phase did not last long, for,as night 
began to fall, there was a general demand for horses, 
and very soon the whole party had dispersed, after 
shaking hands warmly with their new hero, and 
offering him their votes if he chose to stand for 
any office in the gift of the newly emancipated 
people. 

As the last one rode away, Clayton returned to 
the veranda to find Mr. Carr calmly smoking his 
evening pipe, and-resting after the fatigues of the 
day; for he had done as much loud talking, singing, 
and speech-making as any of his guests, 

‘* What a day it has been!’’ said the younger man, 
laughing, as he threw himself uponachair. “I be- 
lieve I had rather be in the trenches, or bivouacking 
in the woods, than go through with such another 
campaign as this has been to-day. I have talked so 
much that I am ready to say with the poet: 


“ * Nowmy weary lips I close, 
Leave, oh, leave me to repose !’” 


“That is what you are-net to be allowed to have 
much of in the future, avy dear boy, These people 
are bent on making you a ststesman, as well as a 
warrior. And they will do it, too, when the time is 
ripe for it.’’ 

** Perhaps,” was the sceptical reply. ‘ That is, if 
they are allowed to choose their rulers. No form of 
government is settled on yet, and it may well hap- 
pen that the great commander who has achieved 
our freedom may lay aside his sword to accepta 
crown. That it will be offered him I am quite 
sure.” 

Mr. Carr tranquilly replied: 

“I have heard some such talk myself, but it will 
come to nothing. Do you think that the ‘noblest 
Roman of them all’ can ever be induced to lay aside 
the republican theories that he may graspa sceptre ? 
No, sir; I know George Washington better than 
that, and if ever pure patriotism and love of country 
burned in any bosom, it is in his. Through all the 
ages no man equal to him in goodness, truth, gene- 
rosity, has been sent on earth. ‘To free his 
country was the mission assigned him, and to 
guarantee to us the freedom he had won for 
his native land is the only way he can fulfil 
it. He is a “Sunday child of Him,’ as the Ger- 
mans say, and his Father in Heaven will be with 
him to the last, to guide him in the way that will be 
best for the nation which was born the day York- 
town fell. Glory to Him for the blessed result.’’ 

He lifted his hands reverently, and Clayton bent 
bis stately head a moment, 

He grasped the speaker’s hand warmly, and then 
Bai: 

“The tribute you have paid our chief is nothing 
less than his due, Heis truly a great man, for there 
is nothing petty or mean in his nature, I haveseen 
him tried to the utmost limits of forbearance, but if 
there was ashadow of excuse on the other side, he 
held himself under iron self-control. But if their 
was meanness, baseness of intention, then there was 
no mercy. I have seen him explode into righteous 
wrath on such oecasions, and I tell you it was ter- 
rific. Those who speak of Washington’s cold tem- 
perament as the secret of his success, make a great 
mistake; he has the fire of the archangel who 
swept the first man and woman from the 
garden they had desecrated, and like him, he can 
repress it, except when it is needed to punish the 
faithless and the base.’’ 

“That is all true; but there is one question I 
shouldiike to ask you. If he is so exceptionally 
endowed as we think him, why does he sometimes 
allow the very class of men of whom you have spoken 
to win their way, for a season, to his favour? There 
was Burr, here is Denhamas examples. He found 
me out, but the other has yet to be unmasked to 

im. 

At this reference to Denham a hard expression 
— on Clayton’s face, and after a pause, he 
Salad: 

** Those two men are not unlike each other, Both 
possess rare fascination of manner, shrewd intel- 
leet, prepossessing appearance, and the power 








You must remember that a man of large heart and 
generous nature like Washington is not apt to sus- 
pect meanness or lack of principle in those around 
him, until they have been unmistakably demon- 
strated. When they are you know how promptly he 
deals with such.” 

Clayton paused, as if unwilling to enter into any 
discussion of his rival’s character. 

Mr. Carr testily said: 

“It was unworthy of his great nature, then, to 
receive a traitor to his own people into his service, 
and accept him almost as a personal friend. Are 
you not aware that Gerald Denham was sent with 
despatches to Mrs, Washington? and for aught I 
know, he is now a visitor at Mount Vernon.” 

“Very probably,” said Clayton, curtiy; for the 
thought of Denham so near Carmora was bitter to 
him. ‘ The commander-in-chief did not look on his 
treason as you do, and in war every advantage must 
be taken. Denham came to this country as a civilian, 
—he had no connection with the English army, 
though he was ultimately acquainted with some of 
the officers. Through a subordinate he took into 
his pay he was furnished with important in- 
formation which he conveyed te General Wash- 
ington. He professed to have abjured his native 
land, and to have adopted this country as his future 
home, Few would doubt a man apparently so frank 
and fair in his dealings, Denham was accepted for 
what he appeared to be, and I must admit that but 
for the. secret information supplied by him we 
could never have cut off Cornwallis from assistance 
and compelled him tosurrender.’’ 

“Umph !” growled Mr, Carr, “it was well enough 
to see him, but not tetake him as a companionand 
friend. I teustthat-you mever accepted him as such, 
Randolph ?” 

‘No, I didnot,” said Clayton, slowly. “ At mess 
he had the bad taste to refer to a lady by name,and 
speak of her as both fair and kind. Well, it’s no 
use to tell you what followed—we had a personal 
difficulty, which was settled by the interference of 
others, but I am not done with him yet. As soon as 
military etiquette can be set aside it is my fixed de- 
termination to call him to an account for his con- 
duct on that occasion.” 

In husky tones Mr, Carr said: 

** And—and the lady he dared to refer to was— 
was my daughter. I know it—I know it—and that 
was his revenge on me for setting him adrift. Thank 
you, dear boy, for silencing his vase tongue,”’ 

Clayton did not deny the assertion, and after a 
pause of some duration he again spoke: 

“Denham has enlisted the sympathies of Wash- 
ington in some way, and heis sent to this neighbour- 
hood that he may have the opportunity to reinstate 
himself in your good opinion, That such was his 
object in coming, and that he will make the attempt 
lam very certain. He wishes to renew his preten- 
sions to Bettina’s favour, and——” 

There was a sudden explosion of fury on the part 
of the old gentleman, and the expletives he hurled 
at the object of his wrath would scarcely bear repeti- 
tion. 

When he had exhausted his vocabulary he more 
calmly went on: 

“Tt is an insult to my daughter to have her name 
even coupled with his, An infamous scoundrel, he 
has foisted himself into the company of respectable 
people, yet cannot behave himself like a gentleman. 
Only let him dare to approach my daughter again in 
the character of a lover, and the letters sent to me 
from England exposing his dishonourable conduct 
there shall be published far and wide. Then you 
shall take him in hand, and, I hope, deal with him 
so effectually that his career in this country will be 
summarily ended.” 

“It is virtually ended already, His occupation 
dies with the war ; great expectations have suddenly 
opened to him in England, and he hopes to tempt 
Betty to go with him on his return to his native 
land. Even if she were willing to do so, whieh I am 
certain she is not, both you and I would have some- 
thing to say to him before he succeeded in his attempt 
to snatch her from me.” 

“You have spoken with Betty, then?” said Mr. 
Carr, with some eagerness. “She knows what 
brought you hither at this time.” 

With some embarrassment Clayton replied : 

“T was carried away by myx feelings and [ was im- 
prudent enough to speak prematurely, though I 
asked nothing of her but that she would try to think 
of me with favour, and in time give me the place in 
her heart which I covet as the seal to my life’s hap- 
»iness,”’ 
pe And she ? What did she reply ?” was the breath- 
less inquiry of the elder man. 

“She seemed deeply moved, and she spoke as girls 
always do when taken by surprise by an offer of mar- 
ringe. She declared that she would, if permitted, 
devote her life to you—that she had uo wish to 





marry, or some such thing—but, of course, I shall 
use my best efforts to change all that.” 

“What can she mean by being permitted to de- 
vote herself to me? Of course she may do so, but 
that devotion will in no way interfere with her 
union with you. Isuppose, though, a wilful woman 
must have her way; but after a reasonable time I 
shall submit to no such nonsense as that. If she ig 
so devoted to me, she can hardly refuse to gratify 
the dearest wish of my heart. I amso glad you 
spoke, Ran olph, for now we shall soon know the 
ground we stand on,” 

Clayton sighed and said little more; but there 
wasa painful misgiving in his own mind that his 
old friend would not find it so easy a matter to bend 
his daughter to his wishes as he supposed. That 
Denham held some fatal power over her he felt con- 
vinced, though his suspicions never for one moment 
glanced towards the painmfal truth. 

He intended to rescue her fromsuch entanglement 
asshe might, from heedlessness, have fallen into, 
and at any cest to himself tosave her from falling 
into the pewer of so bad a manag he believed Den- 
ham to be; but he felt that be must be cautious 

the half confidence she 

. So he closed his 

the subject. vitally interesting to him at 
and brought up other topics uf con- 


be hadenly known how Bettina had passed that 

it would have been a shock and a revelation to 
him which might have ended all his hopes at one 
fell blow, and sent him back to his usual life, a 
disappointed and embittered man. 

Soom after the erowd of gentlemen began to collect 
at Carmora that morning Mra, niece of 
Mrs. Renald, drove up to the back entrance im a high 
topped gig we her —_ —~—¥ - seat beside ; 
‘esmall negro boy at and a younger chi 
wrapped in a largeshawl in her arms. 

She had heard ef Colonel Clayton’s arrival on the 
previous day, and as her husband had been a lieute- 
nant in his company, she came over to see him, and 
ask his services towards getting for her a pension 
from the government, 

She was a timid woman, and was quite dismayed 
by the numbers she found on the road to Carmora, 
and when she reached the place she drove to the rear 
of the building and took refuge with her aunt in the 
pastry-room adjoining the kitchen, in which Mrs. 
Ronald was busy, with two black handmaidens, pre- 
paring pies, jellies,and cakes in abundance for the 
grand dinner she intended to prepare. 

When Mrs, Withers came in she exclaimed in 
dismay : 

‘* Oh, dear, it isa worry that you should come on 
this day of all the days in the year, when the house 
will be turned topsy-turvy with the crowd of men 
coming to see Colonel Clayton and hear the grand 
news ; but yeu are here, and there’s no use in lament- 
ing. If you had only waited I would have sent you 
word when you could see the colonel, and interest 
him in your little business.” 

Mrs. Withers was a meek little woman, with soft 
dark eyes and tender mouth, and her lips quivered 
slightly as she replied : 

“Tf you think I shall be in the way with the 
children I can go back, Aunt Naney, and trust to 
my chances to see Colonel Clayton before he goes 
away. But I can help you with your preparations, 
if Betty will care to have the baby with her, as she 
sometimes does, you know, and Tom can take care of 
Charley, and play with him inthe yard. You sent 
me word that Betty is not well, and I thought I 
would come over and cheer her up a little, besides 
settling my business with Colonel Clayton.” 

Mrs, Ronald frowned slightly, and then said with 
her usual good humour: 

“ Since you are here you may as well stay, Kitty, 
and help me out with all I have to do. Betty isn’t 
well enough to come downstairs, and I suppese she 
would like to amuse herself with the baby, for siae’s 
unusually fond of children. If you can trust Tom 
not to let Charley go near the stable-yard they will 
do well enongh, I daresay.’’ 

“Oh, yes, om is a model purse, for a boy. Ha» 
will keep my little man out of mischief.” 

“Very well, Kitty,” said Mrs, Ronald, and then 
added : 

“ And now you can go up to my room and take off 
your things. I’ll send some milk up for the baby 
when she wakes, and Betty will be glad to have ber, 
Iam certain, Don’t stop too long up there talking 
with her,for there is so much to do that I hardly 
know what to turn to first. It’s a good thing, after 
all, that you came.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, aunt. Iam very glad to stay and 
more than pleased that I can be of some use to 
you.” 

The young widow drew her veil over her face, aud 


passed through the wide hall by which was 
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means of access tothe upper rooms on that side of 
the house. 

Theré was no one in it, for the men who had 
already arrived were standing in a group on the 
wide veranda, talking together in an excited 
manner, 

She hastened up the stairs, gained Mrs. Rovald’s 
room, and after arranging her dress, touk the heavy 
shawl from around the infant, and going to Bettina’s 
door, softly unclosed it and peeped in. 

A small fire burned on the hearth, and lying back 
in her large chair, with her eyes closed, was Bet- 
tina, 

Her hair was dressed and she had on a crimson 
dressing-gown, short, as was the fashion of the day, 
over a purple silk skirt elaborately quilted. 

In her room she wore soft, low-heeled slippers, the 
colour of her skirt,and her small hands were laid 
over each other in that hopeless attitude which is so 
eloquent of suffering that must be borne in the 
silence of one’s own heart. 

She was deadly pale, and it was evident that she 
bad scarcely slept on the previous night, 

With a heart full of pity and sympathy her un- 
expected visitor came noiselessly to her side, and 
suddenly a voice that startled her from her painful 
reverie said, in gentle tones: 

“T have brought you something you will like to 
havea little while. Betty. When she gets trouble- 
some I'll come and take her away again. Just look 
at the darling and see how sweet she has grown.” 

At the sound of her voice Bettina flared open her 
large eyes, and a look of rapture came into them as 
they fell on the sleeping face of her child, 

“Oh, Kitty, how good you are to bring her to me 
when I need her most sorely ; when I am so wretched 
that I think Heaven would be merciful if he would 
let me die. Troublesome! she is always as good as 
an angel, and I am so miserable to-day that I need 
her to bring me back to a sense of my duty to her 
and to myself.” 

She held out her arms and Mrs. Wtthers placed 
the child in them, still sleeping soundly. 

Little Bella was a lovely infant, fair, with 
delicately shaped features, marvellously like those 
of Gerald Denham. 

A few stray blonde curls escaped from the close 
cap, with its border of quilled lace, and lay in flat 
rings on her forehead. 

She was daintily dressed in long, white robes, 
sweeping nearly to the floor, and ornamented with 
fine embroidery, done by the poor young mother, 
who could in no other way show her pride in this 
unowned darling of her half-broken heart. 

Bettina clasped her to her breast with a passion 
of maternity she had never felt before, and rocking 
herself to and fro, cried out in wailing tones: 

“Oh, my baby, my baby, how can I ever atone to 
you for the temptation I have permitted to come to 
me in the last few hours? Ob, darling, darling, 
never will your mother be so hard hearted, so selfish 
again. My little one, my helpless angel, who is 
to stand by you if your mother deserts you ?” 

Mrs. Withers regarded her with open-eyed sur- 
prise. 

“ Have you fever, Betty, that you talk in this wild 
way? Ishould as soun expect the heavens to fall 
as you to desert Bella. Your position is a painful 
one, but things must right themselves now that 
they say the war is over, Your father’s prejudices 
against Mr. Denham must soften, and a way be 
opened to the acknowledgment of your marriage, and 
the birth of yourchild.” 

“Oh, you do not know, you cannot understand how 
much I have to contend with. I—I am renlly 
afraid that if much more is added to the burden I 
have to bear, that I shall rebel, and become a worse 
woman than I ever thonght I could be made, The 
preacuers tell us that He chastens those he loves.’ 
Why—why should I be made to purchase His love 
at such a heavy price, when others gain his blessing 
without going through so fearful an ordeal ?”’ 

Mrs, Withers, who was a devout churchwoman, 
looked shocked at this, and she gently said; 

“It is not our place to question His wisdom, 
Letty ; it is the unalterable l.w that if we sin we 
must suffer, and you are bearing now the penalty of 
the clandestine marriage you were imprudent. enough 
to make. Dont lose your faith in the great All- 
Father, my dear friend, for that, I know, is all that 
can sustain us through the dark hours of life.” 

“T try not—I repeat over and over to myself the 
words of promise to those who hold fast to their 
faith; but, oh, Kitty, in the darkness of my soul 
there is so often no comfort in them. You have 
suffered, butit was through others, not through your 
own perverse wilfulness, You cannot put yourself 
inmy place, and without that there is no fair judg- 
ment of another’s vase possible.’* 

“T have no wish to sit up in judgment. on you, 
Betty, and if I did the scales would incline in your 








favour,” was the gentle reply. “To-day I expected 
to find you joyful and bright, for I have heard of the 
arrival of Mr. Denham at Mount Vernon. He must 
have come to claim you openly, and your father will 
surely not refuse his forgiveness to his only child? 
Is it that fear which agitates you so much ?” 

Bettina bowed ker face over her child, and after a 
pause said, in astifled voice: 

‘*T am torn by so many contending fears and 
wishes that it would be impossible to explain them, 
Leave me now to my little comforter, and go back to 
Nanty. I know she charged you not to linger with 
me, for she has-a great deal to attend to, and I could 
not go down to help her myself.” 

Thus dismissed, Mrs. Withers left the room, 
wondering and perplexed, for she had believed thas 
all trouble for her friend would be over when her 
husband was placed in a position which would enable 
him to claim her, and make his peace with Mr. 
Carr. 

That Denham could doso she had never doubted, 
for the true cause of his abrupt dismissal was un- 
known except to the few to whom the old planter 
had been forced to confide it. 

He did not choose to have it known how shame- 
fully his hospitality had been abused by one of his 
own blood, and Bettina had been equally resicent, 
except to Mrs. Ronald. 

Thus the young widow, who had accepted Bella 
as her own, believed, until to-day, that but one 
obstacle stood in the way of a complete reconciliation 
and the restoration cf the child to her rightful posi- 
tion. She was bewildered now, and scarcely knew 
what to think. 

Bettina was evidently wretched at the thought of 
being claimed by Denham, and the expression of her 
face, when Mrs. Withers spoke of him, had been a 
revelation—fear, aversion, and contempt had been 
too legibly read in it to be mistaken, and Mrs, 
Withers marvelled that a wild, romantic passion 
should have so utterly burned itself out in the brief 
space of two years’ separation, 


* * * * * * 


Left alone with her child, Bettina arose and laid her 
on the bed; she smoothed out the creases in her 
rumpled drapery, stooping every moment to impress 
a kiss on the rosy lips aud soft cheeks of the lovely 
fetich, for such she was tothe hungry heart of the 
poor mother, defrauded of her natural rights. Tuen 
she kneeled down beside the bea and worshipped at 
the shrine of her infant divinity, praying to Heaven 
the while with all the fervour of her heart for 
delivery from her troubles—for the lifting of the bur- 
den which was crushing her to the earth, 

She pressed the soft baby-fingers to her lips and 
heart, and wondered if anything cotld be more beau- 
tiful than an infant’s hand. Gradually the cloud 
seemed to pass from her spirits, aud she sofily said 
to herself : 

‘* The Lord is good to ma, for He has given me the 
power to smile on my child when she wakes, and 
nothing cross or gloomy should greet an infaut when 
it comes back to earth from the heavenly dreams 
Christ gives to his ijittle ones. He blessed little 
children, and my child-angel shall have her share of 
His benediction here on earth, if I can secure it for 
her.” 

At length a pair of large, dark eyes unclosed and 
looked dreamily into the face that bent above them; 
then recognition came, and a smile broke over the 
dimpled lips which unclosed to utter the only word 
she could speak : 

** Ma--ma--ma—ma,” was repeated over and over 
again, until the babble which sounded so heavenly 
in Bettina’s ears was stifled by kisses and embraces 
she bestowed on the half-frightened child. 

“Oh! you blessed darling, that good Kitty has 
taught you to say those words that you might greet 
me when you woke, You precious, precious creature, 
how can I ever be thankful enough for such a gift as 
you? Oh, my baby, forgive me, forgive me that I | 
ever for one moment thought of yon asa burden, I 
love you, I love you so dearly, that I believe I can 
bear anything for your dear sake,” 

The baby, frightened at her vehemence and the 
unconscious fervour of the embraces bestowed upon 
her, put up her lips as if about to ery. 

“There, I have hurt you, my baby-love, and 
mamma is sorry. Come, let me give you a toss up, 
and then wé will have some milk and bread for my 
pet. Do you know that you are fourteen months old 
to-day, you wonderful child? You iook wise enough 
to understand all about it, 1 am sure,’’ 

Bettina romped with the little one till she laughed 
and crowed, making curious infantile noises in her 
vain efforts to express her delight, and clutching at 
everything with which her hauds came in contact, 
Baby’s fingers buried themselves in the elaborate 





structure of hair which Lissa had reared on the top 
of her young lady’s head, and it fell into rain around 
her face and neck, sweeping down far below her 
waist. 

At this crisis the maid came in with the luncheon 
of her mistress and the repast provided for the 
child, 

‘Laws! Miss Betty; how could you let her do 
that, when I took such pains to fix your ha’r this 
morning’?”’ she exclaimed, in dismay, “It were 
a good hour’s work to get it all right, an’ now it’s to 
be did over ag’in.”’ 

‘““Not to-day, Lissa, thank you; my patience 
would not stand it, and 1 am not going down- 
stairs, I have. a guest of my own, to whom [ 
intend to devote myself. Baby is to do as she 
pleases to-day, and no one is to cross her in any of 
her whims.” 

“T’clar, Miss Betty, you does spile that chile 
the wust kind, an’ I dunno what her mar is to do 
wi’ her when she gits big enough to have her own 
Way.” 

“That is no concern of yours, Lissa; put down 
the lunch ard go—TI shall not need you, and 
Mrs, Ronald will be giad to have your services down- 
stairs,’’ 

** Bat I must put up your ha’r fust, Miss Betty, 
and then thar’s de baby to'feed. ’Taint none o’ 
your business to wait on her, you know.” 

“Not unless I choose to make it. my business, 
but that is precisely what I shall do, Brush my 
hair out and twist it up in a knot at the back of 
my head,” 

“Deed, Miss Betty, I think you puts yourself 
down when you ’means yourself to wait. on Miss 
Kitty’s young one,’’ said the girl, with a toss of her 
head, “She’s nice evowgh, but she ain’t no rich 
grandee like you. Lemma take de chile, please; it’s 
more suitabler, an’ I likes de little thing too, ’case 
she’s as pretty as a pink,” 

*So do llike her, and I am going myself to see 
that she has everything she needs. If you think I 
will give up the pleasure of waiting on her you are 
mistaken, Put up my hair,as I told you, and be 
quick about it, for lam getting impatient.” 

Warned by her young lady’s tone that she had 
gone far enough with her remonstrances, Lissa 
silently and deftly brushed out the long hair, and 
bound it up so securely as to defy baby’s fingers. 

While this was being accomplished Bettina fed the 
child with rice milk which had been carefully pre- 
pared for her, and when the servant was gone sho 
placed her in the centre of the bed, supported by 
pillows, and laughed and toyed with her while 
taking her own slight luncheon, for all appetite 
seemed to have deserted her since the previous 
evening. 

In the hours that followed Bettina was a child 
again in the delight she took in this human doll, 
which had taken the place of the wooden one she once 
had cherished. 

She was always making up something for Bella’s 
use, and a store of dainty garments were now pro- 
duced from a drawer she kept constantly locked, and 
suit after suit was tried on, caresses, tossing in the 
air, and wheedling of every kind varying the pro- 
gramme to keep the child in good humour, 

The little girl was perfectly healthy, and 
thoroughly well cared for, therefore she rarely cried, 
and Bettina thought her a perfect angel of sweetness 
and patience. 

She invested her in a short dress, and put on her 
rosy feet a pair of tiny deerskin moccasins she had 
embroiiered with beads herself; she then attempted 
to teach Bella how to walk, and great was her delight 
to find that she soon learned to set one foot before the 
other with as much precisiou as could be expected of 
such a tyro. 

At length, worn out with tho active course of 
exercise she had been put through, the child fell 
asleep again, and soon afterward Detiina’s dinner was 
sent up. 

She enjoyed it with some zest, and thought if she 
could only have her child with her, life would begin 
to wear a less gloomy face to her, She began to think 
that she might, for this dear little one’s sake, become 
reconciled to her busband again and even consent to 
live with him, 

It was her duty—that had been clearly pointed out 
to her by Mrs, Ronald, and her heart then rebelled 
against it, 

She had opened it to temptation, and the result 
had been that she had yielded her thonglits for a 
season to the possibility of evading her lawful destiny 
and dreamed of love and happiness with one who 
could now be nothing to her save as a friend. 

But in spite of her love for her baby, the old 
heartache came back when she pictured herself 
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torn from her home, a stranger in a strange land, with 
so broken a reed as Gerald Denham for her only sup- 
port. 

Shecould never trust him again, and how was she 
to bring back her rebellious heart to wifely duty 
towards one who had failed so signally in every re- 
quirement of honour and truth ? 

Mrs, Withers was so busily engaged in assisting 
her aunt that she did not return to Bettina’s room till 
twilight began to fall. 

She was preparing to return home and she 
hurriedly said: 

“Aunt Nancy asked me to bring the baby down to 
her a few moments, as she has not seen her to-day. 
The gentlemen have nearly all gone away, and I may 
have a chance to speak with Colonel Clayton before 
I leave myself. She will take care of the child while 
Iam with hin. I hope you have had a good time 
with the little one, Betty P” 

‘** Nothing could be better while it lasted,’”’ replied 
Bettina, with some animation; but the brief light 
faded, and she drearily added : 

**But the time to part from my little sunshine 
has come all too soon. Why do yon go back to- 
night, Kitty? There is no need that you should 
do so, and it is getting late to have the children out.” 

**So Aunt Nancy said; but I do not like to leave 
my house shut up all night with no one in it. I 
made no arrangement to stay, and I think I had 
better not do so.’ 

“Nonsense, Kitty! nothing can happen to the 
house. I will order amessage to be sent to your over- 
seer to take charge of it to-night, and you can send 
him the key. Youcan trust Mr, Turton implicitly, 
you know.” 

“Oh, yes, Ican trust him, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Withers, with evident leaning towards the proposal, 
“and it seems a pity to go away without taking 
time to explain to Colonel Clayton all about my 
affairs, now that I am here. I did not think of send- 
ing word to Mr. Turton, and I am glad that you 
have suggested it.”’ 

“It is settled, then, that you shall stay,” said 
Bettina, and she laid out paper and pens, and 
added : 

“* Write a note to Mr. Turton, and send it over by 
one of the boys about the yard when you go down.” 

This was done, and the note despatched. Then 
Mrs. Withers carefully arranged her dress in her 
aunt’s room preparatory to her interview with Clay- 
ton. 

She had known him inearly girlhcod, but she 
thought he might have forgotten her long since, and 
she wished to make as good an impression on him as 
possible that he might take interest enough in her 
affairs to induce him to forward her claims to a pen- 
sion from the government, which now must soon be 
in a condition to give something to the widows aud 
orphans of those who had given life in defence of 
home and freedom. 


(To be Continued.) 





BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tur 26th annual meeting of the Birkbeck Build 
ing Society was held recently (at the Birkbeck 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London). The report 
which was presented to the meeting stated that the 
receipts for the year were £6,129 128, and the total 
from the commencement of the Society £33,416,513. 
Notwithstanding the reduction of interest to 3}and 
24 per cent., the deposits had risen from £1,929,965 
to £2,120,823, or an increase of £199,857. 

The gross profits earned by the Society during the 
year were £106,017, upwards of £9,000 in excess of 
the previous year. Of fis amount £83,230 has been 
appropriated to the payment of interest, discount, 
and expenses of management, leaving a net balance 
on the year’s working of £22,787, 

Thesurplus funds amounted last year to £1,365,061, 
of which £1.220.386 was invested in Government, 
Indian, and Metropolitan stocks, City of London and 
Colonial bonds, gas and water stocks and shares, 
freehold ground rents, and other readily convertible 
securities, and £144,674 remained at call in the 
hands of the bankers. At the present time the 
amount invested in convertible securities is 
£1,575,706, being an increase of £355,320, while the 
sum of £170,742 stands to the credit of the Society 
at the bankers, being £26,068 more than last year. 
The total increase of the surplus funds is £381,387. 
The proportion of reserve to liabilities is now up- 
wards of 77} per cent. 

The total liabilities of the Society are £2,263,719, 
and the assets £2,348,603, showing a net surplus of 
£84,884. Of this sum £33,750 is invested in Con- 





sols as ® permanent guarantee fund, leaving 
£51,134 to be carried forward. The number of in- 
vestors and depositors at the close of the year 
ws 38,427, being an increase of 2,525 since the last 
balance.—From “The Times’? Money Article of 
Monday, July 23, 1877. 








THE STRUGGLE, 
——@——__—_. 


‘Twas a strange scene! A dark, weird, legended 
forest, bordered by precipitous rocks, below which 
murmured an arm of the sea, 

The moon was a beautiful crescent, and the pale, 
shadowy beams it threw over the scene looked like 
the track of spirits. 

Amid the vast columns of rocks there was one 
that towered high above the rest; it was known as 
the Sybil’s Rock, from the legend that a sybil once 
dwelt there, and some said that her spirit even yet 
lingered ; and many resorted hither, and whatever 
occurred, it was believed to foretell the future 
destiny. 

It was Hallowe’en, and if ever the superstitions of 
our forefathers visit us, tis then. Hallowe’en! the 
very name is associated with the wild revels of 
fariries, and we seem to hear their low, tixkling 
laugh. 

Elfs, hobgoblins, fays and witches, all pass before 
usin a supernatural chaos. We sce pale, ghostly 
forms, and hear weird voices from the unseen. There 
is a strange amalgamation of the wild, vague, unreal, 
with the shadowy, mystical real. 

We seem to feel the touch of spirits from the past, 
and long trains of spectral recollections pass before 


us. 

Although awed by a feeling of the mystical and 
spiritual, combined with the highest veneration, 
still we feel we are on the borderland of terror. 

Such a night was this,and the weird, grey drapery 
of the invisible hung over two forms, kneeling with 
clasped hands and upturned faces, praying to the 
great Infinite. 

It was a grand scene, and when the two beings 
arose, such a light of ineffable peace, adoration, and 
gratitude shone on their features, that one would 
have thought the angel had kissed their brows and 
left an aureola of splendour. 

And is it not our angel nature that loves? Does 
not the pure and entire love of twq hearts emanate 
from the White Throne, and partake of the essence 
of that pure ether land? 

Love is the only peerless gem! It alone remains 
unsullied, and cannot be otherwise than pure; it is 
only the assumed that is tainted by earth’s shadow- 
ings. 

It is grand, when the love of the beautiful, the 
sublime, the pure, is merged into one intense and 
mighty whole. 

A true affection for an earth-being changes the 
very existence of a radiant robe, which sparkles 
with pearls from the Unknown ; to them the real 
world is a vast and silent plain, filled with sleeping 
seraphs, who dream for aye on the golden shores, 
The borderline of practicalism cannot be seen from 
the enchanted ground; waves of ether drape the 
sublime amalgamation of the ideal with the actual, 
and life is a real and beautiful dream ; nor do they 
awake from it till they are wafted to the spirit 
land. 

Such was the devotion of Percy Devere and Edith 
Morris. Edith was beautiful! A face to look upon 
*twould make the heart glad, and a beauty of the 
soul which threw an exquisite grandeur over her. 
She had a strange, dreamy look, as one who, at 
times, held communion with strange spirits, 

She knew no evil; she believed in the existence 
of it, but never dreamed of seeing it. Always living 
among the wild scenery of her home, it is not strange 
she possessed much of the sublime, and all of 
nature’s pure simplicity. 

She had never known what love for a being was. 
She worshipped trees, flowers, birds, and all that 
was beautiful; her nature was intense; and when 
she met Paul Devere, it was not strange she loved. 

He was gifted with wealth, beauty of person, no- 
bility of mind, and all else that makes man the grand 
being he should be. He had wandered over the 
world, seen every type of beauty, drinking in all that 
a poet’s soulcan, At last he had strayed to the se- 
cluded vale where Edith dwelt, 

No wonder he was startled, when, seated by the 
seaside, he was sketching the wild scene of the 
Sybil’s Rock, he beheld a form of beauty standing 
there, her face glowing with inspiration, her lips 
parted, the eyes dilated, gazing at the glorious land- 
scape. 

Edith often came there to dream. Nature was her 
teacher, and there was her home, Percy gazed upon 





her as one would a star of surpassing brillianc 
which had suddenly appeared; he was entranced, 
yet feared to speak lest the orb would fade away, 
He saw and drank in the light of her glorious 
eyes, and he loved; he knew he had found his truant 
spirit. 

Long she stood in weird contemplation, then de- 
parted, and naught remained but the breath of her 
he saw. He hastened to the rock, kissed the 
apot her feet had pressed, and blessed Him for the 
vision, 

Edith lived in a small cottage almost hidden by 
trees! she was an only child, and her parents—well, 
no one would have dreamed of Edith being theirs; 
but it was only the old story over—the strange con- 
trast of ether and earth—of a truant seraph, stayed 
in its wanderings at the humblest lodge. But every 
being has a vein of celestialism ; in some it ever re- 
mains obscure. 

The entity of Edith’s parents was subject to some 
peculiar agency which classified the earth attribute, 
and blended with it the spiritual ; Edith inherited 
the whole of the essence, 

Why are such stars pormitted to veil their splen- 
dour, or shine in a sphere where none see their 
beauty, where none feel their hearts swell in thank- 
fulness for the bright gift ? 

Why are such poetical, ideal, and delicate crea- 
tures found in homes where their hearts can never 
centre f 

Why are they the offspring of parents who can no 
more appreciate the intense emotions, the power of 
poesy, than the Juggernaut can hear the cries of its 
victims ? 

Why it is no one can tell. It belongs to the 
secrets of the great Unknown; and only when He 
gathers those stars to himself will we know the 
mystery. 

Edith was grateful to her parents, and they loved 
their child as much as they were capable of loving ; 
but she was such a strange creature, and was, her 
mother said, “always dreamin’.’’ 

To-night she had been to the Rock, and was more 
pensive than usual, Perhaps she felt the mystic 
power of love, which was even then hanging its 
rainbow-hued curtains all around her, 

**Do, William, jest look at Edith, standin’ in the 
door, gazin’ at nothin’, with those great, strauge 
eyesof hern. She’s always peerin’ at somethin’ that 
no one else can see; wonder she don’t talk to sperits ? 
She looks like one, La, William, sheain’t much like 
you and me.” 

Edith heeded not her mother’s words, but still 
stood gazing into the night—into the grand vacuum 
of darkness, dreaming the happy hours away. 

After Edith left the rock Percy plunged into a 
reverie. He was wealthy, had travelled all his life, 
had seen the gay world until he was sick of it. Ho 
wanted solitude. 

Why not remain in this secluded and romantic 
place? Why not learn more of that beautiful being 
who had been the first to touch the chords of the 
harp of love, and make such exquisite strains of 
music ? 

His queries resulted in conclusion. He sought 
the cottage. What cared he how humble it was? 
That bright creature was there. 

Edith’s parents readily consented to take the 
stranger, and here, for a time, at least, Percy found 


rest, 

Who doubts that two such beings, brought to- 
gether, would love? They read, conversed, and day- 
dreamed together. 

Perey was an exquisite performer on the lute, and 
Edith, while he played, would sit on a low seat by 
his side and drink in the grand music which was but 
the echo from the wild, impassioned music of her 
heart, 

Hand in hand they wandered over the vales. They 
loved nature and worshipped each other. ‘They 
never thought of dissembling. 

From the first flash of the eye, the flash of the 
soul’s splendour met each being, they were one, had 
always been one, 

He had been her ideal — the beautiful invisible 
that ever soothed her; he had come to her in the 
shadowy vale of dreamland; it was his presence she 
had felt from the land of the unseen. 

And she had been to him the golden line that 
drew him on till he reached the glories of perfec- 
tion; it was her whisper he had heard in the 
twilight hour wherever he might be, saying “not 
yet; ’tis thine to tread the hallowed path of the in- 
effable.” 

And now when they had met, when the sweet un- 
real was followed by the grand and peerless real, 
was tho time to fri ter away in dissimulation? No! 
as the dreamy autumudays cameon their love grew 
more radiant, 

At the time my story begins it was Hallowe’en, 
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and they had wandered to the trysting-place—the 
Sybil’s Rock. 

They, too, felt the influence of the place and time. 
They were talking of their great love, when Percy 
suddenly exclaimed: 

**To-night, E-lith, pledge me your affection. Name 
the day when I shall say to the world, youare mine ; 
when I shall call thee wife,’’ 

Edith spoke not for some time; then taking his 
hand she said : 

“Let us kneel.” 

They knelt down, these two strange beings, and 
with clasped hands and upturned faces they prayed 
to Him who guided all things—prayed that their life 
and love might be pure; and while they prayed, who 
knoweth but what an angel was near, and waved his 
golden pennons over them ? 

When they arose Edith whispered in low accents 
that one year from then he should call her his wife ; 
they would be united on Hallowe’en, and come to 
that rock and re-live the present. 

“But hush!’’ said Edith, “the angel is recording 
our vows in Heaven,” 

There was a silence while the ideal seraph wrote. 

Two weeks of happiness followed, too iatense to be 
described, and then Percy was called home. His 
father was ill; he was an only son, and his father 
was his only living relative. 

The evening ere he left they visited the rock, and 
both felt a shadow had come over their hopes. Even 
while they were pencilling a golden future a cloud 
of dense opaqueness obscured the light of the moon, 
and remained till a moment before they started, then 
broke into a light of radiant splendour. Both felt 
the omen and were sad. and the fond embrace and 
parting caress were wildly given. 


* * * * * 


It was night, and within the sumptuous halls of 
Glencoe Manor ’twould soon be eternal night. The 
proud master was dying. He had been a strange 
and silent man. 

His wife had died young, and Percy, his only 
child, was almost idolised. Cold to others, to his 
boy he was ever gentle and loving. Perey, who had 
never known a mother’s love, fully returned his 
father’s affection, 

They had always travelled together till the last 
tour of Percy’s. Itis strange that he had never 
spoken to his son of marriage; he seemed rather to 
avoid it. Some secret preyed upon his mind, and 
now he was dying; there was a strange scene at the 
couch of death. 

‘** Percy, my son, you must marry her; you dare 
not refuse a father’s last request. A bitter curse 
would follow you! Myson, my son, you know not 
the agony of my life, or you could not embitter my 
last moments.” 

‘* But father,” said Percy, with a face white with 
pain,“ my life will be sadder than thine; I would 
rather die than wed Maude Rivers, when I adore 
another, and my purest vows are pledged to her.”’ 

** You will, you must marry her!’’ shrieked the 
father; “‘ swear it now!” 

And he rose up in terrible agony. 

Percy felt as if a hand of iron was crushing his 
very being. 

Still a hand clencied his, and a voice cried : 

“ Swear it now!’’ 

“I swear it, and the Lord forgive me for the wrong 
Iam forced to do her.” 

““ Now, my son, J shall die in peace; I have talked 
with Maude; she has long loved you, and you will 
marry her and be happy, You will see in my private 
desk the dark history which you never knew. I am 
dying ; come nearer, my sor.” 

A few more words, a last kiss, and the soul of the 
proud man was borne to the unknown, 

Percy knew nothing, felt notbing. 

In one short hour he had felt that intense agony, 
which, after the terrible period, leaves one in a state 
of apathy; the very cords of his being seemed tear- 
ing; the heavy throbs of his temples were visible; 
his eyes gazed at vacancy ; iron coils seemed to draw 
him closer, closer, stibing him with pain. He saw 
hope, beauty, life, all fade in the distance, and a pall, 
heavy and black, draped his soul. 

He was so still and silent that, save for the uncon- 
scious writhings of his face, one would scarcely think 
he breathed. 

He saw not the faithful servants weeping, heard 
not the steps of the watcher, knew not he followed 
the coffin to its vaulted house. 

All was night to him. 

For some time he was thus insensible to all things, 
and then he awoke from the horrid dream to a yet 
more terrible reality. 

He wanted to die—prayed to die! 

If he could only die, then she would meet him in 


But to live on—tocall another wife—to look into 
another’s eyes and see the soul orbs of Edith peer 
into his—and to fold another to his heart when 
his life and love were Edith’s, was heart-rending. 
No, he could not do it. 

But the oath by his dying father’s couch ever rose 
before him. He must marry Maude. But how could 
he tell Edith, see her fall, cruelly crush the bright 
dream of her life ? 

He would be hers still in spirit and reality, only 
in name should Maude be his wife. He searched 
and found among bis father’s papers the dreaded 
secret, 

It was along story of how he had wronged Celia 
Moore, a beautiful and innocent girl, beyond 
reparation. 

She alwaysloved him, but married soon after, and 
her ohly child was Maude. Mr. Devere was never 
happy after, though he had deserted her when he 
should have been her truest friend; and when she 
died he swore he would marry his son to Maude, 
Celia forgave him, but he never was happy after. 

This, then, was the story; for this be took the 
oath that blasted every hope of earth. Why must 
he suffer for the sins of his pareut? Again he was 
racked with agony. 

He again visited the quiet vale, and saw once more 
his lost idol ; her innocent beauty only added to his 

ain, 
She was shocked by his appearance; he seemed 
years older. He told her all, gently, but would oft 
press her wildly to him,as though he would fain 
crush her being into his. 

She listened to him; it was strange she did not 
swoon; she did not weep, but stood pale, calm and 
cold until she spoke. ‘The words came like lead 
from a heart that was freezing. 

* Percy, do your duty; marry Maude. You have 
suffered deeply ; our inarriage is in Heaven. You 
will ever love me, but never let me hear from you, 
I could not bearit. Kiss me, Perey, and then fare- 
well.” ‘ 

They gazed losg an silently into each other’s 
faces, then those two imp:ssioned natures met ina 
last embrace. 

“Tt would be glorious to die just now,’’ Edith 
whispered. 

They glanced nt the dark waves beneath them; 
both knew the struggle in each other’s heart; then 
came the last kiss, they parted, and the joy of their 
life was dead. 

When Percy returned Maude Kivers was there; 
he told her of his love for Kdith; that he could never 


volt against such a hollow marriage; but he eed 
her not. : 

Maude was an orphan, proud andself-willed. She 
had never had a wish c:ossed. She who had scorned 
suitor after suitor—was she now to be mocked ? She 
loved Percy as deeply as one of her selfish nature 
could, and she would marry him, even if he despised 
her. The poetical, dreamy Edith to be preferred to 
her! And then, was he not sworn to marry her ? 

But Percy lingered, and long delayed the evil day; 
he could not call her his when bis love, his honour, 
his life, was calling for Edith. 

It was near Hallowe’en; he would wait till tho 
anniversary of that day was over, then plunge into 
the doomed whirlpool. 

Edith, gentle Edith, it was sad to see her, Ever 
before her was the great, hopeless vacuum, She was 
daily sinking ’neath the crushing sorrow, The day 
before Hallowe’en she had been wandering about 
the cottage, dreaming more than ever. 

That night she was to have been Percy’s bride, 
and arrow after arrow of heart-agony -p:erced her 
soul. She stood by the door, crossed her white 
hands, and longed for his presence. At last she 
sank down, but could not weep. 

‘*Edith, Edith! I declare, child, you scare me 
with your white, mournful face; aud you look like a 
shadow. I de believe the girl is breaking her heart 
after that handsome, proud fellow that was here 
boardin’ last summer! Why don’t you marry Will 
Dawson? He loves you. Come, forget that high- 
minded upstart! I could have told you oll such 
smooth-voiced people are deceitful. Why don’t you 
be plucky and—— But what ails you, child?” she 
exclaimed, as a sharp cry of pain broke from the 
lips of Edith. 

‘* Mother, mother! don’t speak to me now; kiss 
me once more.”’ 

And ere her mother knew it she was gone. 

On, on she sped till she reached the Sybil’s Rock, 
then she threw herself down, and none but He knew 
her fierce struggle, 

“Father, Father!” she prayed, if it be thy will, 
let the cup pass from me to-night. Oh, Father, let 
the angel take me home !” 

Long she wrestled, till darkness shadowed the 





Heaven. 


earth, and a strange peace filled her heart. Ere long 


love ber, hoping that her woman's nature would re- | 


the tide would rise, but stillshe lingered. She heard 
a step. 

Nearer and nearer it came; she felt a breath 
upon her cheek, and still she could not speak. On 
looking up an exclamation of joy burst from her 
lips; they met in a wild emb:ace, and together they 
mingled tears of gratitude, 

“ Edith, to-day I thought of last Hallowe’en. To- 
night you were to stand beside me at the altar. Ob, 
Edith, it was too much for me. I had to visit once 
more the sacred rock ere Iam lost to happiness for 
ever. 

Edith started. 

He was not married, then. Thank Heaven for it. 
Still they sat and talked of one year ago, and time 
flew by unheeded. 

‘‘It is near the hour we were to be married,” 
Percy whispered. 

Just then the moon broke out from under a heavy 
cloud, and shone calm and beautiful over a grand, 
and awful scene, Edith grasped Percy’s arm 
pointed kelow, and cried : 

** Percy, the tide!” 

They were on the highest point of the rock; there 
was but one path out, which was over the lowest 
point, and even then they felt the water at their 
feet. 

Closer they embraced each other, while a smile 
of ixeffsble peace illumined their faces, for they 
knew the bridal hour would bein Heaven. 

Nearer and nearer the tide came, and still they 
smiled, for they were happy that at last they would 
find rest—-at last realise love’s repletion. No longer 
Edith peered into vacancy; no longer Percy pined 
for the lost one. 

And nearer still the waters came. They gazed 
into each other’s eyes, where the light of eternal 
affection beamed; they pointed to the star-spangled 
arch above, their lips met, and the waters closed over 
them. 

There was rustling of pinions, the glitter of a 
white robe, a low, soft voice, a halo of celestial glory 
passed over the waters, and two souls were borne 
to infinitude, and the waves sighed and heaved on, 

The morning dawsed on two white faces. Very 
beautiful they looked in their marble sleep, and 
myriads of voices joined the strain that thrilled the 
diamond battloments of Heaven, for there was 
happiness there—two more were added to the pearly 
ranks of immortality. G. W. 








MANAGEMENT OF SLEEP. 


‘'ne chamber in which we sleep should be always 
large and airy. In modern houses these requisites 
are too much overlooked; and, while the public 
rooms are of great dimensions, those appropriated 
for sleeping are little better than closets, This error 
is exceedingly detrimental to health. 

The apartments wherein so great a portion of life 
is passed should always be roomy, and, if possible, 
not placed upon the ground floor, because such a 
situation is more apt to be damp and ill-ventilated 
than higher up. 

The next consideration applies to the bed itself, 
which ought to be large, and not placed close to the 
wall, but at some distance from it, both to avoid any 
dampness which may exist in the wall, and admit a 
free circulation of air. 

The curtains should never be drawn closely to- 

gether, even in the coldest weather; and when the 
season is not severe, it is a good plan to remove them 
altogether. 
The bed or mattress ought to be rather hard. No- 
thing is more injurious to health than soft beds; 
they effeminate the individual, render the flesh soft 
and flabby and incapacitate him from undergoing any 
privation. 





THE MAN WITH A GRIEVANCE. 


Wuo does not know him? He is to be met with 
everywhere, in the city, in the country, and among 
all classes. He is the man with a perpetual griev- 
ance—the feeling that society and the world gene- 
rally have done him gross injustice. He ought to 
have made a large fortune, but he is poorer to-day 
than ever, and he is greatly wronged because some 
other man in the same live of business made much 
money, While he himself hardly made a living. Or 
he ought ‘‘ by good right” to have had tie lofty 
place in the pulpit, or the eminent position at the 
bar, or the high office of honour and trust—these 
things have fallen to inferior men, as he regards 
them, while he, with superior ability and eminent 
fitness, is left to obscurity. 





Or, he is the greatest poet since Shakspere; but 
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no one will peruse his lines, certainly no publisher 
will pay for them, Perhaps, in his own estimation, 
he is a great author; but the reading public retuses 
to so consider him. Even the tramp believes that 
“the world owes him a living,” and is highly indig- 
nant when he is sent to the workhouse to colleet the 
debt. 

What is called “ failure in life’ is largely the 
fault of those who fail, Neither society nor the 
world owes any man anything for which he does 
not work-—work hard, and honestly earn, The man 
with a grievance generally has an overweening 
estimate of his ability and his deserts, He thinks 
that his talent, education, and other advantages, 
ought easily, and with little or no effort on his own 
part, to secure for him the desired prizes. But he is 
mistaken. 

In most cases men receive rewards because they 
merit them. Success only comes with striving. 
Men who have a particular or general grievance 
against the world have not attained what their 
vanity leads them to believe belongs to them, simply 
because they have not laboured for aud have not 
earned it, 


THE 


FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 
—-> 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tr Everard cared for anyone it was for Miss Bel- 
knap and as what touched one would necessarily hurt 
the other, so this wife business must cut Bee Bel- 
knap, whether she showed it or not, and, for a really 
good woman as she was,and a member of the 
church, Mrs. Rider did feel rather glad that some- 
tiiing had happened, and she was so anxious to 
get away and talk upthe wonderful news with her 
acquaintances that she forgot entirely the syrup she 
had brought for Rossie’s throat, and would have 
forgotten to inquire after Rossie herself if Aunt 
Axie had not accidentally put her head in the door 
and given vent to a grunt of surprise and disappro- 
bation when she saw the doctor’s wife in close con- 
versation with Josephine, and with her knowledge 
of the lady’s character for gossip, foresaw at once 
the result. 

**Oh, Miss Rider, is you here?” she said, coming 
into the room: “and does Miss Markham know it ? 
1’1l fetch her directly, cause Bliss Ros’mon’s too 
sick to see yer.” 

“Never mind, Axie,” Mrs. Rider said, rising and 
beginning to adjust her waterproof, ‘I drove up 
to inquire after Rossie and have spent more time 
than I intended, talking with Mrs. Forrest,’ and 
she nodded towards Josephine, who also arose and 
acknowledged the nod and name with a gracious 
bow. 

She saw the impression she had made on her visi- 
tor, who took her hand at parting, and said: 

“ You will probably remain in Rothsay now, and 
I shall hope to seea great deal of you. I was a friend 
of the first Mrs. Forrest, though she, on account of 
her health, did not go out mach, and so I did not 
see her as often as I wished.” 

Again Josephine bowed assentingly to Mrs. Rider, 
who at last left the room, followed by Axie, whose 
face was like a thunder-cloud, but who made no 
reply to Mrs. Rider’s remark : 

“*Mrs. Forrest is a very beautiful woman, so 
stylish and so young that it docs not seem possible 
she has been married over four years. It must have 
been a great surprise to you all, though may-be you 
knew it from the first,’? she added, but Axie was 
wholly non-committal, and almost slammed the door 
in the lady’s face in her anxiety to be rid of her. 

Before bed-time half the people in Rothsay knew 
of the marriage, and that Mrs. Dr. Rider had seen 
and talked with the lady, who was reported as very 
beautiful, and young, and stylish, and cultivated, 
and travelled, and whose family had been on the 
most intimate terms with the Bigelows. She was 
also a friend of Bee Belknap; wno knew about the 
marriage, which was a sort of escapade gotten up on 
the spur of the moment, and kept a secret at first 
because Everard was not through college and feared 
his father’s displeasure, ’ 

_ But why the marriage was not made public after 
the judge’s death was a question which even the 
Wise ones could not answer, though it was suggested 
that possibly Everard, who in his early boyhood was 
known to have been rather fickle, had grown tired 
of his bride, or seen a face which he liked better than 


* 





hers ; and then they spoke of Rosamond, who Mrs. 
Dr. Rider said could not compare in point of beauty 
with Mrs. J. E. Forrest, 

Beatrice came nearer to her style, but, with the 
exception of Mrs. Rider, most of the people had long 
since ceased to associate Bell’s name with Everard. 
If he cared particularly for anyone it was Rossie, 
and many were the speculations as to how she took 
the marriage and what the result would be. 

The next morning, which was Sunday, dawned 
clear and bright. The rain was over, and at the 
usual hour the Rothsayites betook themselves to 
their accustomed place of worship. Trinity church 
was full that morning, for though the people hardly 
expected Mrs, J. E. Forrest herself, they did expect 
Mrs. Markham and hoped to hear something more 
from her. i 

But Mrs. Markham was not there, and the large, 
square pew which the Forrests had occupied for 
many years, and which was far up the middle aisle, 
was empty until the reading of the Psalms com- 
mence@, when there was heard outside the sound of 
rapidly approaching wheels, which stopped before 
the door, and a moment after there entered a grace- 
ful figure clothed in black, with the prettiest little 
Paris bonnet perched on the golden hair, the long 
crape veil thrown back, disclosing the fair, blonde 
face, which was a little flushed, while the blue eyes 
had in them a timid, bashful expression as they 
glanced quickly round in quest of the sexton, who, 
having fulfilled his duties at the bell, had gone to 
the organ loft, for he was blower as well as bell- 
ringer, and left to others the task of seating 
strangers. 

But Josey did not have to wait long, for four 
men—two yourg, one middle-aged, and one white- 
haired and old—simultaneously left their pews and 
made a movement toward her, the youngest reaching 
her first and asking her if she would have a seat. 

‘* Yes, thank you. Please show me Judge Forrest’s 
pew,” was the reply, and every head was turned as 
her long, soft skirts went trailing up the aisle, and 
the air was filled with the costly and delicate per- 
fume she carried with her, and which was fresh from 
the perfumer’s. 

What a long time she remained upon her knees, 
and how devout she was after she had risen, and 
how clearly and sweetly she sung the “ Gloria,” and 
how wonderfully her overskirt was looped, and how 
jauntily her jacket fitted her, with such a pretty 
stand-up collar, and how white her neck was above 
it, and how beautiful the wavy hair under the lovely 
bonnet. 

All these details, and more, were noted by every 
woman in church who could get a view of her, while 
even the clergyman, good and conscientious man as 
he was, found it diflicult to keep his eyes from stray- 
ing too often to that crimsoned-cushioned pew and 
the black-robed figure whose responses were 80 
audible and clear, and who seemed the very incar- 
nation of piety and innocence. 

He had heard of Mra. J. E. Forrest, for Mrs. Dr. 
Rider had called upon his wife the night before, and 
so he guessed who the stranger was, and when ser- 
vice was over he did not wait to put off his clerical 
gown lest she should be gone, but, white-robed as 
he was, came down to speak to her. 

Mrs. Rider, however, was there before him, and 
was shaking hands with the lady, whom she pre- 
sented to the rector, and to his wife, and to several 
others who sat near, and who involuntarily moved 
in that direction. 

And Josephine received them all with a modesty 
of demeanour which won their sympathy, if not their 
hearts, at once. 

Not the slightest allusion did they make to her 
husband, but she spoke of him herself, naturally 
and easily. 

She had hoped to find him at home when she came 
and have him present her to his friends, but unex- 
pected business had called him away, she believed. 
However he would soon return, as Miss Hastings 
had telegraphed for him, and then she should not 
feel so much alone, 

“No, certainly not. You must have been lonely 
yesterday—such a gloomy day, and Rosamond sick, 
too. How is she ?” 

“Indeed! Haven’t you seen her ?”’ 

**Glad you could get out to church. You rode, of 
course,”’ 

These and like snatches of talk were poured into 
her ears as she moved slowly down to the open door, 
where she expected to find “ the coachman,”’ evinc- 
ing some anxiety at his non-appearance, and for- 
getting to mention that she had told him he need 
not mind about being their promptly at twelve as 
she liked stopping a while in Sunday School. 

So John went to his own church, the Free 
Methodists, where there was a revival in progress, 
and where there was this day an unusual amount of 
excitement, from the fact that Ike Oatchem, of 





Crusade memory, was, as good old Granny 
Ricketts said, one of the latest victims. 

Rhoda Ann had never ceased to foilow Ike with 
her prayers and exhortations since the day she 
helped break up his barrels of whisky, emptying it 
into the river, and whether it was the result of her 
faithfulness, or the remembrance of the prayers said 
at the mother’s knee years ago in the old home, or 
the memory of the little dead grandchild on whose 
coffin Bee Belknap had placed a wreath of flowers, 
something had influenced Ike for good, and he had 
declared himself a new man, and related a most 
wonderful experience and conviction, beginning 
back at a day two years before, when, as he ex- 
pressed it,‘‘he was riding out on the River Road 
with his dear wife, who had since gone to Heaven, 
in a buggy.” 

Of course such a convert drew crowds of peoplo, 
to hear and see, and Join went with the rest, and 
remembering the lady’s remark that he need not 
hurry, he took his time and exhorted a little him- 
self, and spoke of Ike as his ‘‘ new-born brudder, 
who was a fire-brand, took right off de ’and-irons,” 
and Rhoda Ann as *‘the blessed sister who had 
follered and follered, and hollered and hollered after 
him till she had cotched him at last.” 

And while he was doing this the minutes went by 
so fast that the Sunday School wss nearly over 
when he at last drew up in front of the church 
where Josephine was waiting for him, but not im- 
patiently. 

She was too much noticed and looked at for that, 
and was glad of an opportunity to make an impres- 
sion upon the ladies who remained with her near 
the registers by the door, where she stood for a 
time, now drawing off her glove ostensibly to fix a 
refractory pin, but really to show how white and 
soft her hand was, now lifting her skirt to show her 
daintily-frilled white petticoat, on which Agnes 
and the fluting-iron had done their best, and the 
pretty little foot incased in a Paris boot, whick she 
held over the register until sure all had seen and 
admired it, 

How very gentle and gracious she was, answering 
all direct questions with great modesty, and without 
seeming to volunteer any direct remarks, adroitly 
managing to drop a good many scraps of informa- 
tion with regard to herself and her past life, so that 
the idea which the ladies received of her was that 
mamma, for whom she was in black, and whoso 
name she could not speak without a dropping of her 
voice, had been straitened in circumstances during 
the last years of her life, and obliged to take people 
into her family as the surest and in some respects 
the easiest way of getting her ownand her children’s 
bread, and keeping them somewhat nearer what 
they had been in their prosperous days when they 
lived elsewhere. 

Everard had boarded with them a while, and the 
result was a hasty marriage when she was as it were 
a mere child, and onght to have been im school. In- 
deed she gave the impression that she had been in 
school since, or at least had continued her educa- 
tion up to the time when she went abroad with a 
friend, a Mrs. Arnold. 

Of Everard she said very little, but when she did 
speak of him it was always as ‘‘ My husband, Mr. 
Forrest.’’ 

She should certainly expect him on the morrow, 
she said, and then she should not feel so much like 
a stranger and intruder, possibly an impostor, and 
she laughed a little rippling laugh and her blue eyes 
sparkled so brightly and her lips curled so prettily 
that every heart was won, and the whole bevy of 
ladies followed her to the carriage when at last John 
appeared, and telling ber they should call and see 
her very soon, stood watching her as she drove 
away, and talked together of her and her recreant 
husband in whom there must be something wrong, 
or he would long ago have acknowledged this peer- 
less woman as his wife. 

Meanwhile Mrs. J. E. went on her homeward way 
feeling much as the Roman victors felt when they 
rode in triumph through the streets of the city up 
to the capital. She had triumphed gloriously, 
for her coming to Rothsay had been a euccess. 

She had enlisted the first ladies in town on her 
side, and if Everard would only prove manageable 
the day was her own, and she experienced a flush of 
exultation as she drove up the long avenue to the 
house, which had an unmistakably aristocratic 
air, like some of the old English dowagers she had 
met abroad. 

For a moment she forgot that this fair inheritance 
was not hers, or even Everard’s, but it came back 
to her as she entered the ball and saw Axie disap- 
pearing up the stairs with a massive silver tray, oD 
which was a tempting little dinner which she knew 
was intended for Rosamond, who, she remember 
with a pang, was mistress there rather than her- 


self. 
How she hated the young girl who had thus sup’ 
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planted her, not only in wealth, but, as she believed, 
in the heart of her husband, and how anxious she 
was to see her and judge for herself what she was. 
But wher she asked if it would be possible for Miss 
Hastings to grant her an interview, and hear her 
story, she was answered that it was not, 

** Miss Hastings is very weak and nervous,” Mrs. 
Markham suid, “ and cannot be disturbed with any- 
thing which might excite her and make her worse.” 

“Oh, lam so sorry,’’ Josephine said, ‘‘for I do 
so want to see her and prove that I am a true woman, 
claiming only what is my own. But if she cannot 
see me, perhaps she will allow Sister Aggie to go to 
her room. She has a great amount of mesmeric 
power in her hands, and can help the most severe 

ain. 

’ During the two days Agnes had been at the For- 
rest House she had seemed so friendly and quiet, 
and so anxious to please, that she had won Mrs, 
Markham’s good opinion, who, whatever she might 
think of Josephine, imputed no bad motive to her 
sister, while Axie, whom Agnes had two or three 
times helped with her household duties, endorsed 
her fully as a good woman, even if she was “ poor 
trash,” 

There could be no objection to admitting her to 
the sick room, Mrs. Markham/thought, and as Ros- 
sie’s headache still continued, permission was at last 
given for Agnes to go in. Rossie’s headache by 
this time was almost unbearable, and did not seem 
to yield one iota to anything the doctor prescribed. 

She had scarcely slept at all since she knew who 
Joe Fleming was, but had Jain almost constantly 
with her face to the wall, thus to hide from every- 
body the look of more than physical pain which she 
knew was written on it. : 

She had received a terrible shock and she could 
not cover the effects of it, for hers was a face which 
showed the feelings of her heart as plainly as a 
clear stream of water shows when some dark heavy 
substance is dropped into it. 

She had trusted Everard fully, believing in him 
asa pure, innocent nature always believes in one 
it loves, andin an instant, without the slightest 
warning, her faith had been wrested from her, and 
her idol shattered ata blow, and her heart ached 
with such real, bitter pain as few girls of seventeen 
have ever experienced. 

She could not see Josephine, but she consented to 
see Agnes, whose footstep was so noiseless that she 
cid not know she was there standing by her bed, 
until a low voice said to her: 

‘You are suffering a great deal, are you not? 
Where is the pain hardest? Maybe I can help 
you?” 

It wes such a kind, pitiful voice, as of one who 
kerseif bad known what suffering meant, and Rosa- 
mond turned atonce and looked up at the woman 
standing by her. 

Agnes had heard her sister say that she believed 
Rossic Hastings was her rival, a statement which 
did not seem unlikely, and when the great black 
eyes, with the dark rings around them, looked up 
so sadly into her own, she saw more than physical 
suffering in them, and in the white face which seemed 
so young and childish. 

She had heara of Rossie Hastings before she came 
to Rothsay,and knew of the unseltish little girl who, 
to save Everard from his father’s displeasure, had 
sold her hair and sent its price to one who had no 
soul to appreciate the sacrifice, and had only laughed 
over it. 

‘Lhe hair had grown again, heavier, longer than 


before, and jay in masses upon the pillow and around | 


the girl’s face, and Agnes involuntarily laid her well 
hand caressingly upon it and pushed it back from 
the pe where the blue veins stood out full and 
round, 

Something there was in the touch of the hand, 
hard and brown as it was with toil, which sent a 
thrill through Rossie from her head to her feet, and 
she anewered at once: 

“The pain is everywhere. You can’t touch me 
where it is not. You are Miss Fleming, I suppose ?” 

“Call me Agnes. I like that better, Nobody 
calls me Miss Fleming,’’ Agnes said, as she smoothed 
and rubbed the forehead and temples until the great 
kuots were softened, the veins began to lessen and 
the blood to flow more swiftly, showing a better 
circulation, 

“Your hands are like an electrical battery, only 
better, and you do me so much good,’”’ Rossie said, 
and at last the heavy eyelids began to droop, the 
mouth to relax its expression of pain, and in a few 
moments Rossie was asleep, while Agnes sat by her, 
occasionally passing her hand over the hair and face 
to ensure a continued sleep. . 

What she said or what she did while she sat there 
watching Rossie never knew, only once it seemed to 
her that somebody touched her cheek with their 
lips and whispered : 

“* Heaven help the poor girl!’ 











Bat it might have teen a dream, for when she 
awoke after asleep of more than an hour Agnes was 
sitting apart from the bed with her hands folded 
on her lap. 

“Tam so much better, and I thank you so much. 
You have a wonderful mesmeric power,” Rossie said, 
as she looked gratefully at the woman whom she 
longed to question with regard to that marriage at 
which she was present. 

But she restrained herself, thinking that no one 
should tell her but Everard himself, and he would 
surely be there that day, possibly in the next train 
now due in an hour, and so she sent Agnes away as 
the time drew near, and when word came that the 
rector and his wife were below calling on Mra, 
Forrest, and had asked to see her, she declined, for 
she did not wish to be excited. She must save all 
her strength for the interview with Everard. 

But he did not come by the next train, and all the 
afternoon the house was besieged with callers on 
Mrs. J. E. Forrest, who sustaimed admirably her réle 
of sweetness and injured immocence, and in-reply to 
their inquiries for Rosamond, said she was still very 
weak, and then added, laughingly : 

“T am afraid I have made her worse by coming 
unannounced, In seems thateven she knew nothing 
of the marriage. I think Ned might have told his 
sister, at least,” 

The ladies thought so, too, and thought a good 
many things not very complimentary to poor Eve- 
rard, who stood at rather a low ebb in pablic opinion, 
when at last the six o'clock train came in and leit 
him standing upon the platform, bewildered and 
confounded with the words which greeted him as he 
left it,and which gave him the first intimation of 
what he was to expect. The editerof the Rothsay 
“Star” was standing there, and hitting [Everard 
upon the shoulder, exclaimed : 

“‘ Hallo, Forrest, so you’ve come at last. A nice 
trick you have been playing us—married all this 
time, and not let us know.”’ 

“Married! What do you mean ?” 

And Everard turned white to his lips while his 
tormentor replied : 

“What doI mean? Why,I mean that your wife 
is up at Forrest House, and thunder to pay gene- 
rally.’? 

* ~ * * # 

When Everard was interrrpted in his interview 
with Rosamond his first feeling was one.of regrer, 
for he had made-up his mind to-tell her everything 
then and there, 

He had .held her in his arms for one blissful 
moment, had called her his darling, and pressed his 
lips to her forehead, and the memory of that would 
help him to bear the wwetchedness of all this. after 
life, 

But before he could speak and begin his story 
Lawyer Russell came in uponhim, and the eppor- 
tunity was lost. He could, however, write, and 
he fully meant to do so, and after his arrival at 
Dighton he began two or three letters which he tore 
in pieces, for he found it harder even than he had 
expected to confess that he had a wife to the girl he 
had kissed so passionately, and who, he felt certain, 
loved him in return. 

He had seen it in her eyes. which knew no de- 
ception, and in the soft blushes on her cheek, and 
his greatest pain came from the knowledge that she, 
too, must suffer through him, 

And so he put off the writing day after day, and 
employed his leisure moments in hunting up the 
laws on divorce, and feeling surprised to find now 
comparatively easy it was for those whom Heaven 
had joined together to be put asunder by the courts 
of man. 

Desertion, failure to support, uncongeniality, psy- 
chological repulsion, whatever that might be, were 
all valid reasons for breaking the bonds of matri- 
mony, and from reading it up and dwelling so much 
upon ithe came at last to consider it seriously as 
something which in his case was certainly ex- 
cusable, 

Something, it is true, there was in his nature 
which made him shrink « little from the act he con- 
templated, for he had been taught that only for one 
cause coulda man put his wife away,and he knew 
that was Rossie’s view of the case, but possibly she 
might be persuaded to change her mind when she 
heard all the circumstances of his marriage, and 
that Josephine had never been a wife to him except 
in name. 

At all events, whatever Rossie might think, he 
should be happier to know the tie was broken, even 
if the whole world disapproved ; and he at last de- 
liberately made up his mind to free himself from the 
hated marriage, which grew tenfold more hateful to 
him when there came to his knowledge a fact which 
threw light at once upon some things he had never 
been able to understand in Dr, Matthewson. 

He was sitting one evening in the room devoted 


mostly to the use of gentlemen at the hotel where 
he was stopping, and listening in a careless kind of 
way to the conversation of two men, one an inmate 
of the house and the other a traveller just arrived 
from Lancashire, 

For a time the talk flowed on indifferent topics 
and drifted at last to Birkenhead, where it seemed 
that both men had once lived, and about which the 
Dighton man was asking some questions, 

‘*By the way,’’ he said, “* whatever becamo of 
that chap, Matthewson, he called himself, though 
his real name when I first knew him was Hastings. 
You know the Methodist Church got pretty well 
bitten with him, Heal was.always @kind of a rascal. 
I knew him well. 

Everard was interested now, and while seeming to 
read the paper he held in his hands, did not lose a 
word of «11 which followed next. 

“ Matthemsen? @b, yes, I know,” the man re- 
plied. ‘‘ You mean the fellow who was so miracu- 
lously converted, and then took to preaching, and 
was quartered on our folks until they found him 
out, ‘he man who bewitched all the girls and 
women so that to this d»y some of them call him 
“brother” Matthewson, though a bigger hypocrite 
never live!, in my opinion. I don’t know where he 
isnow. He dabbled in medicine after he left Birk- 
enhead, and got “ Doctor” hitebed to his name, and 
has been gambling through the country ever since. 
The last 1 heard of bim somebody wrote to Birken- 
head inquiring about him, and asking if he hada 
right to marry—not to be married—but marry a 
couple, by which I infer that he has been doing a 
little ministerial duty by way of diversion.” 

“I should hardly think a marriage performed by 
him valid, though J daresay it would hold in court,’’ 
the Dighton man, whe was a lawyer, replied, add- 
ing after a moment, “ Matthowson is the name of his 
aunt, which he took at her death, together with a 
few hundreds she left him. His real name is John 
Hastings. | knew him when he was a boy. I believo 
there is a relationship on his mother’s side, though 
I never claimed it, I disliked himso much. Why. 
he was the most vindictive, revengeful, unprincipled 
person I ever knew, and his father was not much 
better, theugh both could be smooth as oil and in- 
gratiate themselves into most anybody’s favour. I 
remember the father’s second wife, a timid, deli- 
cate little woman, whom he petted and caressed in 
public and in private treated her so badly that he 
drove her from him with the little girl born to them 
both. I think I heard that Mrs. Hastings went to 
St. Leonard’s and died, and the child. too, Huast- 
ings, I know, died years ago with delirium tremens, 
and the place was sold for debt, and since then |’ve 
ecarecly thought of them, except as I heard ovca- 
sionally of John’s vagaries, He was rather thick 
with a girl some two or three years ago, I was tui, 
very handsome, but fast as the old Nick himself, if 
indeed she was not worse than that. I pity her, 
however, if there is any good in her, for he is not one 
of the marrying kind,” 

Here the conversation was brought to a close, 
and the Dighton man, who had said the most, left 
the room, while Everard, too, went to his chamber, 
where for a time he sat, stunned and powerless to 
move, 

Like a flash of lightning it came upon him just 
who Dr. Matthewson was, and his mind went back 
to that night when with arash boy’s impetuosity 
he had raised his hands against the mature man, 
who, while smarting under the blows, had sworn to 
be revenged. 

And he had kept his word, and Everard could 
understand now why he hed seemed so willing and 
even anxious that there should be a perfect under- 
standing of the matter so as to make the marriage 
valid, 

Everard anathematised him to himself. 

‘“‘He meant to ruin me, the villain. He could 
not have known what Josey was, but he knew it 
was no fitting match for me, and no time or way for 
me to marry, if it were. He meant it all, and that 
was his revenge. I remember he asked me if I did 
not fear the man whom I had punished, and said 
people like him do not take horsewhippings meekly. 
The rascal ; and he is Rossie’s brother, though only 
half. Heaven be praised for that, and if I can help 
it sheshall never know just how he has injured me. 
Pll wait now and tell her the story when I see her, 
and meanwhile I'll look more closely into this 
divorce business and free myself at all hazards, even 
though it might do me no good so far as Roasie is 
concerned. It will be a nightmare cast from my 
shoulders, and. I'll see that lawyer to-morrow and 
tell him the whole story.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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anything but a very paragon of manly rirtue she 
would have found it out long ago. 

This was what she thought, but she did not 
express her thoughts to her uncle. In\eed, she 
rather wade a pretence of beeding her uncle's advice, 
in view of his threat to inform her father of what he 
deemed her exceptionable conduct ; but, instead of 
doing so in reality, the feolish girl began to meet the 
young man clandestinely, away from tne house, 

They were enjoying one of these stolen meetings 
on the day we introduce them to the reader. 

They had just entered the common, for the purpose 
of threading its numerous shady walks, when Fanny, 
who was chatting gaily in her exuberance of spirits, 
saw her companion lift his hat and bow gracefully to 
someone, accompanying the act with a pleasant : 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Wilde.” 

The girl turned her head with a startled glance, 
and felt a sudden choking sensation in her throat as 
she saw a middle-aged gentleman, of commanding 
appearance, approaching at right angles to the course 
they were pursuing. It was her uncle. ; 

He nodded stiffly in anawer to Vivian’s polite 
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FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 
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CHAPTER I. 


We doubt if there was a handsomer couple in 
Liverpool, on that beautiful spring day, than Egbert 
Vivian and Fauny Wilde, as they strolled leisurely 
up William Street. 

Certainly, none attracted more admiring attention 
from the throngs of people who, like themselves, 
were enjoying the benefits of the first pleasant 
weather of the season, 

Egbert Vivian was a man in every way calculated 
to captivate the heart of a romantic young girl, such 
as she who now leaned confidingly on his arm. 

With the advantages of an elegant figure, and 
prepossessing features, were combined the gift of 
refined composure, and that society polish that enables 
some men to be provokingly at ease in the company 
of ladies. 

He was dressed fashionably, even to extravagance, 
and had the air of a gentleman accustomed to all the 
luxuries and privileges accorded to the weaithy, 

Fanny Wilde was one of those delicious types of 
budding womanhood not met with at every turn in 
the daily walks of life, petite in figure and very 
childlike, though nineteen summers had showered 
their brightest roses on her pathway, 

She had big brown eyes, that laughed whenever 
their owner laughed, and had a distracting, coquettish 
way of flashing glances at you from under the long, 
silky lashes, 

Yet Fanny was only a country girl, whose home 
Was up among the hiils. By the indulgence of her 
fond parents she had been permitted to pay a visit 
to her rich uncle, with the understanding that she 
was to remain as long as she liked; and Fanny was 











so infatuated with town life that she had already 
extended her visit longer than anyone had expected 
her to, 

It was now nearly three months since she left 
home, and still she did not talk of returning, Some 
of her friends may have been deceived as to the 
cause of this, but she did not attempt to deceive 
herself, : 

She and Egbert Vivian knew the cause! She 
had met this young man at a dinner-party at her 
uncle’s house, and their friendship had ripened into 
a very romantic attachment. 

For our little heroine was of a romantic disposition, 
just as many other girls of her age are, who fancy 
they have found their hero as soon as some well- 
dressed snob, with a killing moustache, or a pair of 
dark eyes, begins to dance attendance upon them, 

Her uncle did not approve of the growing in- 
timacy, and he made no secret of the fact. As the 
days and weeks glided by, and Vivian’s visits became 
more and more frequent, he frankly advised his 
niece to break off from the young man, and have 
nothing more to do with him. 

In explanation of this advice he assured her that 
Vivian, though belonging toa rich and respectable 
family, did not bear a good name among those who 
knew him best, and was known to be very loose and 
dissipated in his habits. 

In no respect was he the person to be entrusted 
with the happiness of an innocent young girl, and 
if Fanny continued to encourage his visits he would 
feel it his duty to apprise her father of the state of 
affairs. 

This only roused Fanny’s indignation. Her uncle 
was prejudiced—the world in general was prejudiced 
—she was not blind—her association with Mr, 
Vivian had afforded her ample opportunities of dis- 


salutation, and gave his niece a look full of stern re- 


| proach, 


His whole manner betokered the grave surprise 
and annoyance which the unexpected encounter gave 
him, but he dropped alongside the culpable twain, 
and walked a short distance with them. 

‘I have just come from the house,” he said, to 
Fanny. “ There isa young gentleman there from 
your neighbourhood, who has come to see you.” 

Fanny started, and the little fingers tightened 
their grasp on Egbert Vivian’s sleeve, 

“ A—I—did yoy say—you mean—— 

‘* Tis name is Mr, John Martin,”’ interrupted her 
uncle, coldly. 

Fanny turned very pale now, and trembled so 
violently that Vivian looked down on her in sur- 
prise. But she pretended not to notice his glance, 
and made a strong effort to calm herself. 

““ When did he come ?”’ she asked. 

**Scarcely an hour ago,” replied Mr. Wilde, 

** What could have brought him here? Is any- 
thing wrong at home? Does—does he bring bad 
news P”? 7 

“Nothing has gone wrong—he brings no bad 
news. Your parents are as well as usual. He said 
he came down to pay you a visit since there seemed 
no prospect of your returning soon, Bunt I must 
leave you here. I can’t trifle my time away in idle 
| promenades.”’ 

And with this parting shot at the handsome cava- 
| lier whom he held in such contempt, the industrious 
man of business hurried away. 

“ Who is this John Martin ?”? demanded Egbert. 

#* Oh, he’s one of our neighbours,” replied Fanny 
carelessly, “ Ouly a country clown who always ap- 
peared to be very fond of me.” 

“ But why did he come here to see you ?” 

“TI don’t know—I shall be so mortified. He is 
thoroughly rustic both in dress and manners, and— 
and—in short, he’s an intolerable bore !’’ 

* Ab, Fanny, it was wroug to say that. 


” 





CHAPTER II. 


Two hours later she sat in the presence of her 
country friend, in her uncle’s parlour, 

John Martin was a fine specimen of the physical 
man, big and stout and well proportioned, neither 
handsome nor ill-looking, but with a countenance 
that stamped him every inch a man. 

His face was browned by constant summer suns 
and winter storms, but it was an honest, candid face, 
that afforded a true index to the noble, unselfish 
soul of the man, and won him hosts of friends 
wherever he went, 

“Why did you come here, John ?”’ asked Fanny, 
petulantly, as she sat curled up on one end of the 
sofa, picking to pieces a bouquet of flowers. 

‘*Why Fanny, I came to see you, of course,” re- 
plied John, in surprise. ‘ What else should I come 
for? You ain’t angry, I hope ?” 

**Oh, no; but I wish you hadn’t come,” 

** Fanny!” 

“Well, it is such a bore to have people asking me 
who you are, and criticising your manners.” 

**T don’t mind ’em, Fanny.” 

‘Of course you don’t, but Ido. My friends livre 
are all ladies sad gentlemen of refinement and 
polish, and you will cut but a sorry figure among 
them.” 

“I won’t mingle with them,” said John. 

‘*Nor give mea chance to!’’ snapped the girl, 
impatiently. “I think you might have remained 
at home till I returned.” 





covering his traits of character, and if he had been 





“I—I thought you would be glad to see me, 
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Fanny,” faltered John, vigorously swallowing the 
lump that kept rising in his throat, 

‘*Pshaw! are we children that we can’t endure a 
separation of a few weeks? You ought to have 
known better than to come here and mortify me in 
the presence of my town friends. I am almost 
asbamed to sit with you while you have on that 
article of spparel which you dignify by the name 
of coat,”” 

John Martin looked at the girl before him, sur- 
prised aud hurt. He could scarcely believe she had 
changed so in three months, 

“I might have bought a coat of later cut,” he said, 
ina tremulous voice, “‘but I didn’t think of that. 
There was a time, Fanny, when you didn’t seem to 
mind what I wore, so that I came to see you 
often,” 

**T was only a silly child then, and you should be 
more considerate than to remind me of my former 
foolishness,” said Fanny, with freezing dignity. 
“ Our spheres in life are very different now, and you 
and I can never be to each other what we once pre- 
tended to be.”’ 

The blow had fallen. Honest John Martin rose to 
his feet with an exclamation of surprise and pain on 
his whitening lips. 

“Ob, Fanny, you don’t mean to cast me off. You 
can’t be so cruel.’”’ 

‘* Cast you off?” echoed Fanny, in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘*Then I suppose you meant to hold me to 
that silly engagement ?’’ 

‘‘Panny! Fanny! don’t speak so. You will drive 
me mad! Oh, heavens! can this be the darling 
creature who promised to be true to me though every 
man in the town sued for her hand? I can’t—oh, I 
can't believe it.” 

The girl left the sofa, and walked to the window. 
po did not dare tolook her outraged lover in the 

ace. 

“TI hope you will not make a scene,” she said, 
coldly, as she gazed out upon the street. “It isin 
very bad taste, and will attract the attention of the 
family. LIcertainly did not think you would hold 
me toa promise made in my simple-minded igno- 
rance of the world and its people.’’ 

“ Don’t—don’t tell me that you love another,” 
gasped John. 

“*T do,” was the icy rejoinder, “‘ and I ask you as 
a gentleman to release me from oar engagement, 
since you choose to regard it as such.” 

There was a long silence, during which Fanny 
Wilde’s heart kept up a violent beating as she lis- 
tened for the man’s reply. 

Presently he came close up behind her, and in a 
voice that was strangely calm, he said: 

‘Fanny, I release you. Heaven knows I didn’t 
know I was doing wrong by holding in sacred re- 
membrance your promise to be my wife. You have 
changed since you came here. I see now how far 
above me you are, and how foolish I was to entertain 
a hope of ever possessing such a treasure. I beg you 
to forgive me, and—and—I wish you happiness in 
your new sphere of life. Good-bye.’’ 

She did not reply—she could not, had it been to 
save her life. His calm, manly voice broke intoa 
dry, choking sob as he uttered that last word and 
hurried away. 

She heard the door close on his retreating form, 
and felt that John Martin had gone from her pre- 
sence for ever. 

Was she satisfied? At least she was rid of the 
greatest obstacle that rose between her and the 
happy consummation of her romance, 

A few days after that a letter came from Fanny. 
It = from her father, and was couched in these 
words : 


“My Dariina DAuGHTER.-- We have waited so 
long for you to end your visit in Liverpool, and come 
back to us, that I must now exercise a parent’s 
authority. We can’t spare you from home any 
longer. I will be down next week, and you must be 
prepared to return home with me, 

“ As ever your affectionate FATHER.” 


“Just as I expected,” exclaimed Fanny, tearing 
the lettor to pieces. ‘Uncle has written to him, 
and advised this step. I knew he would do it when 
he met me with Egbert on the common that day.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ong very dark night acarriage drove up to the 
kerb in front of Mr, Wilde’s residence, and stopped. 
Aman, muffled in a long black cloak, stepped out 
upon the sidewalk and glanced up at the dark front 
of the house. 

A light glimmered at one of the upper windows 
for an instant and disappeared. A few minutes later 
the street door of the house was softly opened from 
within, and a female figure closely veiled came out 
and glided down the steps. 





“Ts it you, Fanny ?” whispered the man on the 
sidewalk. 

** Yes, Egbert, it is I.” 

“Good! you have kept 
brave little woman you are.’ 

She did not reply, and he helped her into the car- 
riage; then, after giving a few hasty directions to 
the driver, he sprung in after her, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

“You are a brave little woman, darling,” re- 
peated Egbert Vivian, as they rattled along the stony 
street, 

“*T'm afraid I’m a very wicked one,’’ was the half- 
sobbed rejoinder, 

“ Nonsense! you are only nervous. Your fears will 
soon vanish. Did you expect your father to arrive 
to-night ?” 

*I don’t know. Why do you ask ?”’ 

“ Oh, nothing, only I was at the station just before 
I came to the house, The train arrived while I was 
there, and I saw a man get off who inquired the way 
to Mr. Wilde’s residence, A young man of rather 
rustic appearance stepp:d up and grasped him by the 
hand, and there seewed to be a mutual recognition 
between the two. Your father (if indeed, it was he) 
called the young fellow John Martin,” 

“ John Martin!” gasped Fanny, in a great trepida- 
tion ; “I thought he had gone home, Oh, if itshould 
be my father! Oh, what will I do?” 

“Never mind, there is no occasion for alarm. 
Before they discover your flight it will be too late to 
separate us, At least, it will not be safe for them 
to try it.” 

At that moment the carriage stopped in a dark, 
narrow street, and the occupants got out. 

Egbert Vivian tarried only long enough '0 give the 
driver asum of money and dismiss him; then he 
drew the girl’s trembling hand through his arm, and 
led her up a flight of stairs to a dimly-lighted cor- 
ridor on the second floor of a large building. 

Here, after whispering a few words of encourage- 
ment in the ear of his fair companion, he knocked 
softly ona door, which was opened from within by 
an old gray-headed man ina white “ choker.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Vivian, is it you?” he said, cordially. 
* Walk in! walk in!’’ 

Vivian led the girl into a neatly-furnished room, 
saying as he did so: 

‘Fanny, permit mo to introduce the gentleman 
who is to make us happy for life—the Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body. Mr. Peabody, this is the young lady of whom 
I spoke to you—Miss Wilde.”’ 

Fanny permitted the minister to take her hand 
and press it, but she kept her pale face averted, and 
was conscious of feeling very guilty. 

Then she sank into an arm-chair, while Vivian 
and Mr. Peabody withdrew to the furthest end of 
the room, and engaged in a low, earnest conversa- 
tion. . 

“By Jove!” muttered the soi-disant minister, after 
@ pause, during which he had glanced furtively at 
the little figure in the arm-chair. ‘‘ By Jove, old 
fellow, she is a beauty, and no mistake. It seems a 
pity to——”’ 

“Stop,” interrupted the other, in a fierce whisper. 
“Do you want to spoil the whole game by your 
accursed nonsense ? Do what I hired you to do—that 
is all I ask—anud don’t forget that you are a minis- 
ter of the gospel. Come, now; there is no time to 
lose; get your books and let us see how well you 
have learned your part.” 

In a few minutes all was in readiness. 

Mr. Peabody stood up grave and dignified, with 
his open Bible in front of him, and told the young 
couple to join their right hands, 

They stood before him, Egbert Vivian and Fanny 
Wilde—he with a sinister expression of triumph 
glittering in his eyes, she as cold and calm asa 
marble image, 

He took her nerveless hand in his and signified 
their readiness to be joined in the holy bonds of 
wedlock. 

But before Mr. Peabody could utter a word Fanny 
suddenly quailed and uttered a sharp cry. Vivian 
threw his arm around her and exclaimed : 

“What is it, dearest? What is the matter? 
Speak, darling.” 

** Hark! don’t you hear? 
Oh, what will I do?’”’ 

Sure enough, there were footsteps on the stair, He 
heard them distinctly now. ‘They were coming 
rapidly, and evidently belonged to more than one 
person. 

The guilty man turned pale, 

“ Heavens! what does it mean!’ he ejaculated. 
“Can it be possible that we bave been pursucd? 
Lock the door! Quick—Quick !’’ 

But it was too late. The door flew open with a 
jar, and two men sprung into the room andstood in 
the presence of the terrified trio, 


Fanny recognised both of them ata glance, and 


your promise. What a 


Somebody is coming! 





uttered a low shriek, One was. her own father, the 
other was John Martin! 

“Fanny, what does this mean?” demanded her 
father, sternly. 

But the poor girl could not reply. Shs was cling- 
ing to the back of a chair, and trembling violently, 

**T’ll tell you what it means,” cried John Martin, 
in a clear, ringing voice. “It is one of the vilest 
plots ever concocted to effect the ruin of an innocent 
girl, and these are its perpetrators cowering here 
before us like whipped curs !”’ 

“Tdiot!’’ hissed Egbert Vivian, drawing himself 
up and thrusting his hand in his bosom. 

Asif by magic a pistol appeared in the young 
countryman’s hand, and levelling it at the astonished 
villain, he said, coolly ; 

“Villain, put down your hand, Another move 
like that and you will be passed over to the police, 
who are as yet ignorant of your criminal conduct 
to-night.” 

Completely cowed, Egbert Vivian leaned back 
against the mantelpiece and folded his arms in sullen 
submission, while the Rev. Mr. Peabody, being tvo 
weak to stand, had dropped into a chair, 

Fanny,” continued John Martin, addressing the 
girl, “ when you sent me from your presence that 
day Idid not go home. Something seemed to tell 
me that I would be needed here, and I stayed. I 
watched Egbert Vivian, and was surprised toxfind 
him the black-hearted villain that he ia. I mad’ the 
discovery that he contemplated your ruin—I over- 
beard a conversation between him and this cowardly 
companion of his, iu which they formed this heart- 
less scheme of eloping, and defrauding you by a pre- 
tence of marriage; and when J met your father at 
the station this evening, I told him all, and we fol- 
lowed you hither. Fanny, this marriage would have 
been a farce; you would bave been ruined; this low 
wretch who would have performed the ceremony is 
no more a minister of the gospel than lam, Look; 
I will show you that he is disguised,’’ 

As he spoke he stepped up to the trembling craven 
called Peabody, and snatched from his head the grey 
wig, disclosing to view an under-covering of very 
black hair, which gave to the fellow quite a youthful 
appearance, 

‘bis was the last straw on the camel’s back, and 
with a low, piteous moan poor Fanny fell back 
fainting in her father’s arms. 

** Come, John, let’s go now; the child’s fainted,” 
said Farmer Wilde, in a husky voice, as he liited his 
daughter in his arms and moved toward the door. 

John once more faced the two villains as he 
backed out of the room, 

* We wiil bid you adieu now,” he said, “and you 
may thank your lucky stars we have let you off so 
easily. I advise you never to cross this young 
lady’s path again, Egbert Vivian, If you do, your 
blood be upon your own head !” , 

He left them with that, and followed Farmer Wilde 
down the stairs to the carriage that was awaiting 
them in the street. 

They entered and drove rapidly toward the resi- 
dence of Fanny’s uncle. Before reaching it the poor 
girl returned to consciousness and wept bitterly on 
her father’s shoulder. 

But it was not until the next day that she threw 
herself sobbing into John Martin’s arms and begged 
his forgiveness, and told him how blind she had been 
in imagining that she had ever loved anyone but 
him, 

Of course John forgave her, and they were hap- 
pily married soon after returning home; and Fanny 
is contented with her quiet country home, and never 
longs for the romantic gaiety of city life. G.W. 








ENTERTAINING STRANGERS 


‘* AunT ETHEL, how can you?’’ said Flo Richards, 
tossing her head disdainfully, as a forlorn-looking 
old man, apparently one of the class of “ tramps,’ 
passed out at the gate. ‘‘ To every person who enters 
the house, be it washerwoman, peddler or tramp, 
you speak kindly, And you actually placed a chair 
for that creature with as much courtesy as if he 
werea lord. You gave him something to eat, too. 
I wouldn’t. I don’t see how you can treat such 
persons civilly.” 

‘*There are various reasons,’ said Ethel Ray, 
gently, a sladow falling upon the usually bright 
face, and a grieved expression coming into the dark 
eyes as she noticed the haughty manner and scorn- 
ful tones of her niece, “And it pains me deeply that 
you should speak so, dear. There is abundant rea- 
son why we should treat others—the beggar no less 
than the rich man—with kindness and courtesy ; and 
not to do so shows an arrogance and a littleness of 
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mind that no true lady or gentleman possesses. The 
knowledge that all hearts have feelings in common 
should be sufficient reason. 

“ As we would sirink from injury to our own feel- 
ings,even soshould we shrink from wounding the 
feelings of others. This the ‘golden rule’ binds us 
to do. And let us remember that those who are 
respectful in their bearing really merit courteous 
treatment at our hands, Surely, nothing is lost, but 
often much gained, by a kind word, Not only may 
it cheer the sad heart of another, ‘but, in accordance 
with the immutable law, that whatever is sent forth 
from the heart in some way returns to it again, our 
every sunny smile, every kind word and act, bestows 
on us its blessing, and lifts us a step towards 
Heaven. 

The poor creature who has just left us repre- 
sents aclass of which, living where we do, we see 
comparatively little, and that not in its worst phases, 
and as «n individual, he may be almost utterly un- 
worthy. Yet, if we have the right, I have not the 
heart to refuse the morsel of food craved by the 
stranger, 

“I would not encourage or excuse wilful idleness 
or vice ; but in dealing with this great social problem 
—the tramp—there is much to be considered. We 
know vot the influences that have woven their subtle 
meshes about him, drawing him down, down; we 
know not how high a helping hand might lift him 
up. And we have noright to pass judgment ona 
soul. 

“My first sensation at sight of them is not, as 
with many, one of abhorrence and disgust, but one 
of indescribable pity—may hap the fruit of a remorse~ 
ful memory. 

** You know, Florence, that my life has not been 
all sunshine. At your age—seventeen—I was a 
heaithy, light-hearted girl ; then came the long years 
of helplessness and suffering—years which, to look 
back upon, seems like treading on sacred ground. 
From out ‘ the valley of the shadow of death,’ I was 
gradually led to walk in a new atmosphere of life 
and thought, 

* Previous to that time I had little thought as to 
life’s realities and respons: bilities, and the cries of suf- 
fering continually coming up from the great surging 
tide of humanity had never penetrated my ears. 
For one of these poor unfortunates to enter our 
doors seemed contamination. My heart felt no 
throb of pity for them, as my haughty manner must 
have plainly shown, 

“One bitterly cold day, in mid-winter, an old 
man craved admittance at our docr, which was 
granted, anda place assigned him by the fire. He 
must have keen ciilled through; and yet, although I 
was flitting in and out of the room, assisting in the 
preparation of dinner, and putting dainty little 
finishing touches to the table (which stood in full 
tight of him), | am ashamed to say that I spoke no 
kiud words, and gave him no pleasant looks. For 
the most part, I simply ignored him. And it would 
have been so easy to have spoken to him pleasantly, 
and given him a cup of tea and some food 

“ He asked for nothing, and, so far as I remember, 
spoke no word during the hour he sat there—not 
even in response to my cold words of unsolicited in- 
forma’ion that there was a hotel two miles further 
on; for it was growing late, and I feared that he 
meditated staying all nizht. In afew moments he 
went away; but he might as well have remained, for 
all the comfort I enjoyed. 

“The night proved a fearful one—cold and tem- 
pestuous. In vain I tried to shake off the feeling of 
uneasiness that crept unbidden into my heart. The 
sad face of that white haired old man rose up on 
every side to reproach me; and I fully expected that 
the morrow would bring the tidings, ‘found dead ’— 
frozen~-* by the wayside.’ 

*'The morrow came, and I was mercifully spared 
the terrible remorse that must have been mine had it 
proven so. I never knew where he found shelter for 
the night, nor what afterwards became of him But, 
oh, the memory of that time, and my unfeeling con- 
duct, has been asa dagger to my heart hundreds of 
times; hundreds of times has he risen before my 
mind to reproach me—the old man with hair like the 
driven snow. Never will he be dead to me, but 
ever living, and with sad eyee mutely reproaching 
me. If I could but undo the work of that day—if he 
could but once again enter our doors, that I might 
beg his forgiveness’! But it is too late, 

** Years have pas:e1, and, perchance, he may have 
entered the spirit land, Heaven grant that he may 


there know of my remorse and the repentance that 
has wrought in my heart sympathy for the poor and 
miserable, and at the last day arise not in judgment 
against me. 
After a pause to control her voice, she continued : 
*“Do you now wonder that I treat with kindness 


” 











and commiseration those whose coming so vividly 
recalls that incident ? Let me implore you, my dear 
child, to give yourself a like remorseful memory.” 

“Tam sure that I will never again treat the poor 
and unfortunate with scorn, and—and—Aunt Ethel, 
I’m sorry for you,” said Flo, in a subdued voice, the 
tremulous lips and tear-dimmed eyes proving that the 
proud heart was touched and softensd. 

‘*T trust that you may not,” replied Exhel, ten 
derly kissing the uplifted face. ‘‘ We know we are 
admonished, in that best of books, ‘ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers; for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.’ To us, few things seem 
more uulikeiy than that this should ever be verified 
in such instances. Yet, ‘The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth ; for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart,’ 

* But all who, as strangers, claim our hospitality, 
though in some instances poor and unfortunate, can- 
not justly be termed ‘tramps;’ and sometimes, 
though we may not be * entertaining anzels,’ we may 
be entertaining very estimable persons, 

“ Bat, whether to beggar or millionaire, grudged 


or ungracious!y-given food and shelter, though never | 


so good as to qaalify, is not true entertainment ; any 
sensible ‘ang-+l’ would prefer courtesy and a crust.”’ 
; G. W. 





FACETI4z. 


A PIECE OF HIS MIND, 


‘ 
AN army chaplain in India, a correspondent says, 


likes to tell “ his lads ” occasionally a piece of his 
mind in the plainest terms from the pulpit. So he 
closed up a recent sermon of his with the following ; 
“ My brethren, this is a ‘charity sermon’ I’m preach- 
ing. I want rupees—mind you—I want rupees, and 
not dirty pieces of paper in the bag, having written 
on them, ‘Sayers, old boy, how are you?’ I won't 
have it, mind you, I won’t. I have stood it long 
enough.” 


A sMALL Aberdeen child being asked by a Sunday- 
scheol teacher, “* What did the Israelites do after 
they had crossed the Red Sea?” answered, “I don’t 
know, ma’am, but I think they dried themselves.” 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN. 


Last night, just after Blinkus and his wife were 
snugly stowed away in bed, Mrs. B. thought that 
she heard the front door slam. 

“‘ Hubbie, dear, do you hear that front door slam- 
min’ ?” 

“No, dearie, I locked it just before I wound up 
the clock.” 

“T didn’t see you go out ia the hall.” 

“But I did, love.” 

“T think you must be mistaken.” 

“Well, 1 know when I locked the front door, 
hang it.” 

“ Now, you shan’t swear at me. That door is 
open, and you know it. Sposen’ the burglars get in 
and carry off all the silver? We'd be in a nice 
fix.” 

“ They'd be worse off with the old plated stuff. 
Besides, whoever heard of a burglar being above 
A Street ?” 

“Tf you don't get up and lock the door I’ll rush 
out and scream for the police. I'll arouse the neigh- 
bourhood, if it’s the last act of my life.” 

Blinkus, somewhat alarmed at the threat, rose up 
and began to fumble around for a match. 

“ The matches are at the end of the washstand, 
love.” 

Blinkus passed the place designated and broke a 
soap-dish. 

“T never saw such an awkward man since I was 
born,’ quoth Mrs. B., from the bed, just as B. 
stumbled over a boot and broke the water-bowl, 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. B. 

Blinkus next struck his toe against a towel-rack, 
and an anathema dissolved itself into the darkness, 
Then he stepped on the baby’s rattle and ran one of 
the points into his foot half an inch ; jumping aside 
he upset the centre-table, and began to flounder out 
toward the hall. Presently he reached the door. 

* Was it open?” queried a voice from the bed. 

vt” 

“Oh, it must have been something else I heard.” 





ONLY fancy the Isle of Wight blockaded by an 
imagivary German fleet, and our poet Laureate writ- 
ing corresponding lines to a lady in London! 











A PHYSICIAN in a country town who had been 
annoyed by numerous questions concerning the con- 
dition of a patient, was sto, ped wlrile on his busy 
ronnds by a man with the old question: 

“ How's M.?” 

“Tll,” replied the physician. 

“Does he keep his bed ?” 

“OF course he does. You don't suppose he’s 
stupid enough to sell his. bed because he’s ill, do 
you?” 

For three weeks after marriage a printer extolled 
his wife’s motheras one of the best men that ever 
drew the breath of life. Then the old lady began 
to “show her hand,” and her son-in-law reluctantly 
changed his opinion. 

What he thinks of her now may be inferred from 
a remark which he cautiously whispered in the ear 
of a friend : , 

“T have but oue thing to desire in regard to my 
mother-in-law—I sincerely wish that all of her 
children had been sons.” 


Tene is a good story’told of the King of Bavaria, 
Ludwig one day met a soldier with a wooden leg, 
and asked him when he lost his own. 

“Tn the war of 1866,” was the answer, delivered 
in rather a graff tone. 

“ Don't you know me?” said Wagner's patron. 

“No; how should 1?” replied ithe disabled son of 
Mars. “ You don't go to the wars, and I don’t go 
to the opera.” 


Tue Latest State of the Poll—Baldness. 
—Funny Folks. 


_ TRADE MARKS. 


Exactty so. That is why the brow of the man 
of business is so often furrowed. —Funny Folks. 


A STKIKING FACT. 


Tue City Police are about to strike, it isrumoured. 
Well, it is not unlikely, we should say, seeing how 
coustantly policemen are on the “ beat.” 

—Funny Folks. 


WORSTED WORK. 


A TELEGRAM says, “The Russian troops have 
agaiu been worsted.” This is enough to make the 
Czar knit bis brows and darn his—well, his troops. 

—Fun. 
BUMBLE DEE. 


Mr. Muppiz, connected with the parochial mis- 
management of Eastern London, can’t understand 
why there’s all this here bother about the Colorado 
Beadle. *“ Hif ’e’s reely hoficial, wy not pass ‘im 
hon to ’is hown parish an’ ’a done with it?” That’s 
what Mr. Muddle calls putting his foot down on tho 
question—and so it is. —Fun. 

A “HOT” DINNER. 


GENTLEMAN: “ Why, what on earth have you 
been doing, Mike ? you’ve dug up every bit of horse- 
radish.” 

Mrz (who has been officiating in the absence of 
the gardener): “Shure now, and wasn’t it yourself 
that told me you were going to have horse-radish for 
dinner ?—nnd sorra a bit more could I find in the 
blessed garden.” —Fua. 


Tue OrvdER Or THE BaTH,—Soap, water, towels 
cleanliness, comfort. —Fun. 


A NOVEL NOTION. 


Tue Khedive has discovered 2 wonderfully new 
way of “spoiling the Egyptians.” He has offered to 
send twenty thousand of them to fight under Turkish 
direction, and to be much damaged by Russian guns. 

—Fun. 
THE LOVE THAT LIVED. 


Tue Dunmow flitch has been awarded to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jas. Barrack. As these worthy people havo 
been married twenty-eight years, it may be truly 
said that they have saved their bacon! —Fan. 

“ANOTHER GOOD MAN GONE WRONG!” 

WHat metropolitan monument ought to be con- 
sidered most likely to answer? One in Kensington- 
gardens ; because it’s Speke’s. —Fun. 

A MISTAKE. 


“Mistakes will happen in tho best of families.” 
A man with a basket on his arm stepped into an 
American store and asked the clerk, “* What is the 
price of Spring chickens ?” 

CLERK: “ $1°50 for good ones,” 
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Man: “Do you know, my fine fellow, that you 
made a mistake this morning when I was trading with 
you ?” 

’ OrteRK: “ A mistake!” 

Man: “ Yes, sir; a very serious mistake.” 

CLERK: “ Why, I don’t remember what it was.” 

Man: “A mistake sir, that your employer would 
not tolerate a moment.” 

CLERK: ‘“ Well, sir, what was it?” 

Man: “ A mistake, sir, that would be considerable, 
if it had happened to any other man, sir. I have 
always made it a rule to correct mistakes, even if 
they are in my favour.” 

CLERK (excited): ‘* For goodness ‘sake, what's the 
matter 2?” 

Man: “T have been put to considerable. trouble 
to rectify it; labour that I am called upon to per- 
form as a duty under the principle that “ Honesty is 
ihe best policy,” and I hope that you will take a 
lesson of this event, and not repeat it in the future.” 

CLERK: “ What in thunder is the mistake ?” 

Man: “ You know J parchased, this morning, one 
dozen eggs ?” 

CLERK: “ Yes.” 

MAN: “ For which I paid you eight cents ?” 

CLERK: “ Yes.” 

Man: “Well, sir, whenI arrived home I dis- 
covered that you had made a mistake.” 

CLERK: “ Well, what is it ?” 

Man: “Instead of a dozen eggs you had put up a 
dozen Spring chickens (uncovering the basket and 
showing a dozen broken eggs in various stages of 
development) and as the price of Spring chickens is 
$150 and eggs only 8 cents, a clean difference of 
$142, and not wishing to wrong you or your em- 
ployer, nor having any desire to go into the poultry 
business, I have brought them back, and will gladiy 
exchange them for eggs, as 1 consider it only a mis- 
take on your part.” 

CLERK (takes the basket and empties the contents 
in the street, puts in a dozen eggs and hands the man 
acigar. The clerk winks out of his right eye): 
“Don’t say anything about this.” 

MAN (winks out of his left): “ Oh, that’s all right.” 

(Exit.) 

A “SET DOWN.” 

Canpy (on receiving his proper fare, one shilling) : 
“Hi! miss! here! What do you call this?” 

Youne Lapy: “I call it a very dirty hand.” 

(Collapse of cabby.) —Fun. 


SAVING THEIR BACON, 


‘““TWENTY-EIGHT years without a breeze!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Towzer, on reading about the Dunmow 
Flitch; “it ain’t in human natur’, I know what 
them married fracarshes are, Andas for that bacon, 
why, it’s all gammon !” —Funny Folks, 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY. 


A BOOK has recently been published, entitled, 
“ How to Live Within Your Income.” The advice 
is good, but if some benefactor of his kind would 
kindly tell people how to live without it, he would 
confer a boon on thousands, —Fanny Folks, 


A PERFECT CURE. 


Wr agree with Lord Hartington, who in the 
Obstructive debate thought the new rule unnecessary 
while a “contempt could be punished by suspen- 
sion.”?” Only add, “from the top of the Victoria 
Tower, ’and the cure would be complete. - 

—Funny Folks. 
POOR LOOK OUT FOR TURKEY. 

Uncie Towzer (with paper): “It says, sir, 
‘The only chance for the Porte lies in a gorilla 
warfare.’ Now, what vonsense! How are they 
going to get enough of those fellows; and if they 
did, who’s a-going to drill ’em ?” 

—Funpy Folks. 
NATURALLY, 

Our friend Diggs began to lose faith in the lin- 
guistic abilities of his courier after the translation of 
Point d’Angleterre in a shop as “ No English need 
apply.” —Funny Folks. 

CUTTING. 


Why is the Preventive Service like a master 
tailor?—Because it employs “ special cutters.” 
—Funny Folks, 


KLEPTOMANIA. 


It was tolerably impudent of the rascal who stole 
some gros-de-Lyons from a City warehouse to ex- 
pect a fratervally earnest defence from his Q.C., 
because his aspirations, too, had led him to “take 
silk’? —Funny Folks, 





UP TO HIS WEIGHT. 


Stour Bumptiovus Party: “ Here, you sir, gota 
‘orse that llsuit me? something as’licarry weight; 
none of your broken down old backs for me!” 

JOBMASTER (quietly): “ Well, sir, we've nothing 
in at present, but if you arein a great hurry, I 
daresay they’d lend you a helephant at the Zoo- 
logical for an hour or s0,”’ —Fun, 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


PotrcemaN: ‘Now then—move on! There’s 
nothing the matter.” 

Boy tx Crown: “ Yer needn’t tell us that; you 
wouldn’t be here if there was.’’ —Fun. 


TH mizery of the young man who courts a spark- 
liag fashionable belle, and loses her, is only excelled 
by the misery of the man who cousts ber, and wius 
her. 


Aw old inhabitant of this planet has discovered by 
long continued and careful observation, that if he 
could get turough March, his chances were good 
through the year. In the case of the old gentleman 
himself, the rule has never failed up to date. 








KITTY’S RIBBONS. 


Youne Kitty was a farmer’s lass, 
And toiled the livelong day ; 
For never a drone was allowed in the hive 
Of thrifty Farmer Gray. 


She was upin the morn ere the twittering 
birds 
In their leafy nests were astir ; 
But never too soon for a nod or a smile 
From her father’s harvester. 


And oft the shining milking pail 
Right cheerfully she bore, 

Ali empty down to the lowing kine, 
Bat full through the waiting door. 


She brimmed the pans from the creamy 
foam, 
And placed them row upon row, 
The while the roses on her cheeks 
With the flush of health were aglow. 


For Kitty, the witching, bonny lass, 
With Beauty’s seal, was fair, 

From the dainty fail of her tiukling feet 
To the gold of her shining hair. 


And Kitty wore in her shimmering curls, 
To match her laughing eyes, 

A knot of ribbon, as soft in hue 
As the blue of the summer skies. 


And the harvester loved the gentle lacs, 
And he took the blue from her head, 

And left in its placea knot of white— 
**For our wedding-day,”’ ke said. 


But “ Nay, not so,” said Kitty, the rogue, 
“For bins is true, you know ; 

And blue I'll wear in my sunny hair 
Until to the kirk we go!” 


So, after the golden sheaves were bound, 
In the harvester’s holiday, 

A lass who tripped to the village church, 
A bride was borne away. 


And white or blue, or biue or white, 
Which ribbon she likes the best 

She scarce can tell; yet this she knows: 
With love her life is blest, 


With blue she won her lover’s heart, 
With white a husband wed; 
And white or blue sie will ever wear 
Until silver crowns her head, Ls. 





STATISTICS. 





IMPORTANT MILK DiscoverRyY.--Professor Boede- 
ker, with a view to arrive at certain results, has 
analysed the milk of a healthy cow at different 
periods of the day. The professor found that the 
solids of the evening’s milk (13 per cent.) exceeded 
those of the morning’s milk (10 per cent.) ; while the 
water contained in the fluid was diminished from 89 
per cent. to 86 percent. The fatty matter gradually 
increases as tie day progresses. In the morning it 
amounts to 2} per cent., at noon 34 per cent., and in 
the evening 5} per cent, The practical importance of 
this discovery is at once apparent; it develops the 

















fact that while 16 ounces of morning’s milk will yield 
but half an ounce of butter, about double that quantity 
can be obtained from the evening’s milk, The casein 
is also increased in the evening’s milk from 2} to 2% 
per cent,, but the albumen is diminished from 
44-100ths per cent. to 31-100ths per cent, Sugar is 
least abundant at midnight (4} per cent.) and most 
plonty at noon (4% per cent,). ‘he percentage of the 
salt undergoes almust no change at any time of the 
day. 





GEMS. 


—_—_— — 





WE are never so happy or unfortunate as we 
think ourselves. 

Desire not more of the world than is necessary to 
accommodate you in passing through it, 

Ir is better to keep your temper than to let other 
people have it, It will do them no good, or you 
either. 

A BEAUTIFUL and chaste woman is the perfect 
workmausiip of God, the true glory of the angels, 
the rare miracle of the earth, and the sole wonder 
of the world. 

As storm following storm, and wave succeeding 
wav» give additional hardness to the shell that en- 
closes the pearl, so do the storms and waves of life 
add iorce to the character of man, 

ANGUISH of mind has driven thousands to suicide, 
anguish of body few. This proves that the health 
‘of the mind is of far more importance than the health 
of the body, although both are deserving of much 
more attention than either of them receive, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





PuriFIcation oF BismutH.—M. E, Smith adds 
to 16 parts of bismuth, kept in fusion at the lowest 
possible temperature, 1 part of a mixture of 8 parts of 
cyanide of potassium and three parts flowers of 
sulphur, After fifteen minutes the metal is allowed 
to cool. 

FEATHER CAKE.—One, cup white sugar, one tea- 
spoonful melted butter, one egg, two even cups sifted 
flour, two-thirds cup of milk, one teaspoonful cream 
tartar, one-half teaspooniul soda, Flavour with 
lemon. 

DErecTION OF OLEOMARGARIN IN BUTTER.— 
Fresh genuine butter which has not been meited 
appears under the microscope composed of ovoid 
granules, and contains no crystals. ‘I'he artificial 
product obtained from tallow contains crystals. 
Artificial butter does not melt at once, like genuing 
butter, to a clear oil, but fuses gradually, a whitish 
‘“* sauce’”’ being tirst formed, 

GERMAN ‘Toast.—Cut thick slices of baker’s 
bread ; dip them each in milk enough to soften them, 
then dip them in beaten egg; put them in a pan 
greased with just sufficient butter to fry; fry till 
brown as an omelet, and then serve well sprinkled 
with white sugar, Two eggs would be sufficient to 
dip nearly a dozen slices of bread pancake. Tho 
hotter the toast the better. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN insect, supposed by some to be the Colorado 
beetle, has made its appearance at Prestwick, and 
has caused considerable havoc. In some gardens the 
rose bushes have been entirely stripped of their 
foliage. 

Tux books seut by Earl Spencer to the Caxton 
Exhibition were insured for between £50,000 and 
£60,000. 

THE annual report of the Imperial library at St. 
Petersburg has been published, showing an expen- 
diture for the vear 1876 of about £13,550. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales's visit to Glas- 
igow last year cost the Corporation £9,174 19s. and 
an odd sevenpence. 

Tug French Army can score another triumph in 
organisation. The soldiers are at liberty to wear 
spectacles if so inclined. 

It is said that peacocks are sure natural destroyers 
of the Colorado beetle. 

Lapy pedestrianism is coming into fashion across 
the Atlantic, and at Providence, Rhode Island, a 


young lady recently walked fifty miles in 11 hours 
58 min. Miss Von Hillern made her quickest milo 
in 11 min. 25 sec., and only rested uwics, Messrs. 


Weston and O*Leary must look to their laurels, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

















G. W. M-—The person whom you inquire about is so 
well known that you can obtain his address without 
difficulty. Obviously it would be improper for us to 
supply our readers with such information unless some 
good and sufficient reason were given, 

Istx.—If your announcement reached us no doubt it 
appeared in the usual course, Every letter is attended 
to—each in its turn, Write to us again. 

Amy & Maup,—Handwriting in both letter and post- 
script is capable of great improvement. The first is 
too school-boyisb, though the letters are more plainly 
formed than those in the second. The ‘‘t’’ need not be 
crossed at the top when it is written pointed and not 
round at the bottom. 

Constant Reaper.—There can be no better security 
for safety than that afforded by our own Government. 
You can get full particulars respecting Life Annuities 
and such like matters on application to the Post Office. 
There is a printed scale issued which will tell youall you 
want to know. 

Despair might obtain some copying from the law 
stationers, or might advertise iu the local journals for 
MSS. to betranscribed. Failing that, ‘‘ Despair” could 
surely find some cther home employment connected, say, 
with needlework, embroidery, pupil-teaching, painting, 
authorship, or the hambler avocations of the laundry. 
Not knowing our correspondeut’s abilities or circum- 
stances, we cannot offer her, we fear, useful advice. 

EF. F. T. T.—We make no charge for inserting matri- 
monial announcements in this page. Perhaps your re- 
plies have appeared and you have not noticed them, or 
the number of initials has been curtailed, as in this 
instance, The line must be drawn somewhere, 

A Supscriper.—Your composition and penmanship 
are alike very fair, but we cannot encouraze you to send 
us any more poetry, as our supply is always in excess of 
our requirements. 

Y. Z.—Send your MSS. addressed to the Editor in the 
ordinary way, but take notice of our announcement that 
we do not undertake to return rejected contributions. 
Except under very special circumstances we do not 
reply by post to our correspoudeuts. ‘‘ What are my 
faults in writing ?” and ‘‘ What kind of a writer am I] ?” 
In view of the MS. proposed to be submitted to us we 
cannot tell whether these questions refer to the literary 
composition or the penmanship displayed in ‘‘ Y. Z.’s”’ 
letter. If to the former we should say that the fault of 
ambiguity largely overshadows every other consideration 
and renders further criticism unnecessary; if to the 
latter greater pains should be taken to ensure legibility, 

Maaaix.—A few freckles would not, we consider, be a 
disfigurement, but where they are numerous the beauty 
of a face is much marred, A good lotion to remove them 
is composed of two tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish 
mixed with a teacupful of sour milk. Apply frequently 
with alinenrag. For fuller directions see answer to 
* Harry,” No, 738. 

S. P.—*‘ All love is sweet, Given or returned,” says 
Shelley, while Byron calls it ‘The light from Heaven,” 
and Scott ‘ The gift which God has given To man alone 
beneath the Heaven.” Yours is a complaint which many 
delight to suffer from, 


HoLtpay.—We have recentiy seen the following simple 
method recommended for the prevention of sea-sick- 
ness: A few drops—say from three to eight—of the 
nitrate ofamyle are applied closely to the nose by means 
of a handkerchief. The inhalation must be rapid, care 
being taken to prevent the mixture of atmospheric air 
in any great quantity. The patieut will soon feel a sense 
of pulsation in the temples, and the face, losing its 
deadly hue, presents a light rose colour. These signs of 
salutary reaction continue for about half an hour, after 
which the individual falls asleep. The sickuess may 
recommence in twepty-four hours or so; the inhalation, 
iv such case, must be repeated as before. The remedy 
appears to act most eflicaciously when employed imme- 
diately after the firat act of vomiting. This method has 
been tried on one hundred and twenty-four persons, In 
one hundred and twenty-one cases the sickness was 
stopped at once; that is to say, no efforts of vomiting 
were noted, In the remaining three cases it was neces- 
sary to repeat the inhalation two or three times before 
the desired results were obtained. 
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Potiy, NELLY, and Brsstg, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Polly is thirty, 
medium height, brown hair, blue eyes. Nelly is twenty- 
nine, brown hair and eyes, dark. Bessie is twenty, dark 
hair, blue eyes, medium height. 

GkEorGE, nineteen, light brown hair, good-looking, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a young lady. 
Respondent must be about seventeen, good-looking, fond 
of home, 

A TruE Fr.iow, twenty-four, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Sarau, twenty, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman. 

Annik, seventeen, brown hair and eyes, would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite with a geutleman about nine- 
teen, loving. 


GRANDMOTHER, DEAR, 


Unper the porch of the cottage sits 
Grandmother, dear, when the sky is fair, 

And many a puir of stockings she knits 
For the little ones who are all her care; 

And the yarn which with her needles she weaves 
Is scarcely as white as her silvery hair. 


Round her gather the boys and girls, 
k or grandmother, dear, can stories tell 
Of the time when she wore ribbons and curls, 
And culled sweet flowers in the deepening 
dell, 
Or sat by the grassy brink of the pond 
And wished she could capture the lily-bell. 


Many a year has passed since then, 
And many a care has grandinother known, 
And the flowers on the grave of Grandfather 
Ben 
For many a summer have faithfully grown, 
Yet a sweeter smile than illumines the face 
Of grandmother, dear, has never shone. 


Often we watch, as we sit by her side, 
‘The shadows upon the hillside creep, 
While the sky is flooded o’er with a tide 
Of blood-red beauty, bright and deep, 
Aud we kuow by the silence that round us 
broods 
That grandmother, dear, has fallen asleep. 


There, on the summer afternoon, 

Watching the birds in the branches play, 
And listening to many a merry tune 

From the farmer boys who are making hay, 
We gather round grandmother's chair 

And happily pass the hours away, 


Over her brow the sunlight sheds 
A benediction, as if of love, 
While the flowers look up from their garden 
beds, 
And the voice we hear of the cooing dove; 
And grandmother, dear, looks ’yond the porch 
And thinks of the joys that await her oe D 


Myra, sixteen, golden hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman about eighteen, fond of 
home. 

WILLIR, twenty-two, wishes to correspond with a lady 
between nineteen and twenty, good-looking, tall, fond 
of home. 

M. M. and C. W., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. M. M. is nineieen, brown 
hair and eyes, C. W.is nineteen, tall, fair. Must be 
about their own age. 

Joun T., twenty-three, medium height, brown hair, 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony. Must be dark, 
good-looking. 

J. E.and D. M. H., two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young ladies. J. E.is seventeen, tall, well- 
educated, D, M. H, is sixteen, tall, considered good- 
looking, ‘ f 


Tos J., twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking, fond of 
home, would like to receive carte-de-visite of a young 
lady about his own age, 

PictortaL, twenty-seven, tall, dark, would. like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony, 
not over thirty. 

ALMA, sixteen, tall, fair, dark hair, hazel eyes, would 
like to receive carte-de-visite of a young gentieman be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen. 

Emitr W. and Louisa B., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men, Emily W. is seven- 
teen, dark hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, 
Louisa B. is eighteen, tall, light hair, blue eyes. Must 
be good-tempered, fond of music, 

C. M. and C, C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony, 
C. M. is twenty-three, fair, medium height. C. C. is 
twenty-two, fair complexion, dark hair, good-tempered, 
fond of home, 

S. W. W., twenty-three, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony, 
Respondent must be good-tempered, thoroughly domes- 
ticated. 

PrivE OF THE OckaN and Ocran Wave, two lieutenants 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
yourg ladies. Pride of the Ocean is twenty-six, good- 
looking, fair, medium height, Ocean Wave is tweuty- 
six, gvod-looking, dark. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


J.T. P. is responded to by—J. J.J. 

Marcaret by—W. W., nineteen, fair, 

Sporting Tom by—Loving Effie, fair, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, 

Emity 8. by—H. D. 

Ricuarp by—Ethel, good-looking, and of a loving 
disposition. 

Freverick by—Eva, good-looking. 

M.G, D, by—M. G., twenty, good-looking, and very 
dark. 

F, J. J. by—L. D., twenty-one, dark, considered good- 
looking. 

Henry W. by—A. M., medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, 

ALFRED by—L. G., twenty-one, good-looking, blue 
eyes, fair, medium height. 

— by—William, twenty, medium height, rather 

rk, 





Att the Back Nompers, Parts, and Votumes of tiie 
“Lonpos Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Higit- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Kigntpence each, 

Tue Lonpox Range, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeace, 

Lireand Fasuioy, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


Everrzopy’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





e*. Now Ready Vor. XXVIII, of Tuz Lonpon Reapes 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Also, the Tiriz and Inpex to Vou. XXVIIL,, Prica 
Ones PENNY: 





NOTICE.—Part 174 (August) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Kightpence, 





N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LetreRS 
to THK Epitok oy “Tux Lonpox Reapee,” 334, Strind 
w.c, 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
Scripts .As they are sent to us voiuutariiy, authors 
shouid retain copies. 








London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Suitu & Co. 





